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FREE SECONDARY EDUCATION PROPOSED IN FRANCE 


The following statement appeared recently as a news dispatch 
from France. 


M. Herriot, the French minister of education, has given notice of his inten- 
tion to make education in the lycées free. The methods by which he intends to 
carry out this proposal will be submitted to the finance committee of the cham- 
ber. The adoption of this reform, which will involve credits estimated at 
58,000,000f., can only be carried out in successive stages. For this year several 
hundred thousand francs only will be asked from Parliament in order to insure 
free secondary education in the colleges where a fusion has already been effected 
with the higher primary education. M. Poincaré has given his assent to the 
financial measures involved in this proposal. 


The foregoing was followed very shortly by a second news item 
as follows: 


Minister of Education Edouard Herriot’s proposal to make institutions of 
higher learning accessible to the poor as well as the rich by offering free tuition, 
such as is done in most American state universities, caused strong protest in Con- 
servative circles today. 

At present it takes a considerable sum to go through the universities. About 
the only poor students able to do it are those who win scholarships. 

“Tt will ruin French culture and flood the universities with those who ought 
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to be carpenters and day laborers, and give us a bunch of third-rate journalists, 
lawyers, doctors, and politicians,” the Conservative papers Le Temps and 
Journal des Débats say. 


SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRY 

The opponents of child labor have been driven by the extensive 
exploitation of children in many industries to the extreme position 
that absolutely no employment ought to be permitted before chil- 
dren reach the age of eighteen. On the other hand, representatives. 
of industry often criticize the schools severely as quite incompetent 
and as injurious to pupils. 

A recent pronouncement by a man who was at one time a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education of Connecticut is reported in 
the New York Times as follows: 


Addressing the National Association of Manufacturers at the closing session 
of its annual convention, Howell Cheney, of Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, 
Connecticut, criticized the schools of the country as failing properly to equip 
children for life. 

On behalf of the nation’s manufacturers, he invited educational depart- 
ments of the states into the factories with the idea of co-operating in the draw- 
ing up of curricula that would benefit the children, the state, and industry. 


Mr. Cheney spoke of the tremendous growth of educational investments 
and facilities in America, which he called “the largest organized political effort 
and single purpose, next to war, that the world has ever witnessed.” 

As a result of a special study for the association, Mr. Cheney, a member of 
the governing body of Yale University, drew the conclusion that in some in- 
stances as high as 40 per cent of the children who remained in school until the 
age of fourteen were not able to meet the minimum educational requirements and 
were passed on to industry by educational authorities who certified them as hav- 
ing completed the sixth grade. 

After describing the work of the Committee on Junior Education and Em- 
ployment, of which he is chairman, Mr. Cheney said: 

“With more sentiment than common sense, people are urging the exclusion 
of children from industry; employers, perhaps with more selfishness than with 
thought of children, are urging the admission of children to industry. Why can’t 
we come together on a problem that compromises neither but comprehends 
them both? 

“Admitting and welcoming the state as in a sense the guardian and super- 
visor of the children, can’t we say that here are the resources of education in 
industry? Here is an educational power that is at your command without an in- 
vestment of an additional cent. 

“Why can’t you come into factories, work with us on the construction of 
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curricula, define the conditions of a progressive training which entitles employers 
to use the labor of children and carry this mass forward with a creative ideal of 
accomplishment in place of the ideas of idleness that you are instilling today?” 


The most hopeful element of Mr. Cheney’s suggestion is that it 
recognizes the state as the proper supervisor of the employment and 
education of children. Much of the disagreement on the use of in- 
dustries as educational agencies has arisen out of the fact that the 
industries are usually unwilling to accept adequate public super- 
vision and the friends of children therefore have no confidence that 
private industrial concerns will act with due regard to children’s 
interests. Mr. Cheney proposes an arrangement not unlike that 
which was enacted into law in England in 1918 through the adoption 
of the Fisher Bill. This bill provided for the employment of children 
between fourteen and eighteen years of age under the supervision 
of educational authorities and also made adequate provision for con- 
tinuation education. The dangers of exploitation are entirely re- 
moved under such conditions. Mr. Cheney has suggested a broad 
statesmanlike policy, and his proposal should be seriously con- 


sidered. 
“INDEPENDENT EDUCATION” 


A new journal, Independent Education, “a national journal for 
the private and independent schools,” has appeared. It is published 
at 45 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 

The editorial announcement of the purposes of the publication 
is as follows: 


The lack of a suitable magazine devoted to the interests and ambitions of 
the private or independent schools has always been the subject of apprehension 
and regret among masters and parents. This magazine has been designed to fill 
this vital need, and we hope that it will do so in a manner that will make it the 
official organ of these schools. : 

The name selected for this journal is not necessarily indicative of its pro- 
gram. “A new name for an old American institution has now come into vogue— 
Independent School. This is designed to supplement the narrow and misleading 
term ‘private school,’ it is believed,” although some of our educational leaders 
prefer the English cognomen, voluntary school. Although as a magazine we 
shall be known as Independent Education, we do not want to be designated as con- 
nected with any special field of pedagogy or sphere of school thought, and neither 
do we intend to advance any policies that could be considered progressive or 
aggressive or conservative. We wish to shun all labels and categories that will 
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in any way hamper the expression or app!ication of views that are of value to 
our school field. We wish to be independently constructive by bringing to mas- 
ters and parents the latest thoughts and pronouncements of recognized educa- 
tional leaders so far as such ideas affect the interests, or influence the future, of 
these schools. 


One of the leading articles in the first issue of the journal dis- 
cusses in a very interesting way the relation of private education to 
public education. The article is by F. M. Garver, professor of ele- 
mentary education at the University of Pennsylvania and formerly 
headmaster of the Oaklane Country Day School. Two paragraphs 
from this article are as follows: 


In a democratic society, such as we have in the United States, in which both 
its stability and its progress depend upon an intelligent citizenship, and in which 
a system of public education is well established and generously supported by 
taxpayers, private schools might at first thought seem to be unnecessary and to 
foster tendencies inimicable to such democratic society by providing means that 
might tend to develop a social caste system through pandering to the wealthy 
and the socially elect. In fact, it is frequently charged that the graduates of 
some of our private schools are snobbish and undemocratic, and the implication 
is that such persons have become less fitted instead of better fitted to contribute 
to the stability and progress of the nation. 

The peculiar function of a private schoolinan enlightened democracy is three- 
fold. In the first place, it may provide opportunity for good educational train- 
ing in certain localities where there is an absence of adequate public-school facil- 
ities. It is possible that a private school in performing this function might defer 
the improvement of such public schools because of a feeling of the lack of need 
for it on the part of the taxpayers, but, on the other hand, the absence of the 
private school would not necessarily hasten public-school improvement. In fact, 
the chances are equal that the private school might act as a spur and a standard 
for the improvement of the public schools. In the second place, the private 
school may do work that even the best public schools do not do but might aspire 
some time in the future to do, thereby being a marker of trails for public educa- 
tion. Some of the ways in which this service has been rendered in the past was 
indicated above. Finally, the private school has the opportunity of rendering 
certain educational services that are impossible for public schools as now organ- 
ized to do at all, such services, for instance, as taking over the entire care of the 
child, day and night, for the major part of the year. This service is not generally 
desirable, but there are many instances in our complex social life when the indi- 
vidual home is non-existent because of the professional work of both parents 
that takes them frequently away from the home community as well as the home, 
the loss of the mother from the home, or for any reason whatever that removes 
close parental care and supervision. In many cases it is also desirable for certain 
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children to get the experience and training that come from the contact with 
other children in a carefully administered boarding school. 


A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


For the purpose of aiding colleges, universities, and other agen- 
cies in the elimination of wasted effort and duplication in the study 
of educational problems, the United States Bureau of Education has 
organized a clearing-house on research work in education being con- 
ducted throughout the country. 

Recent investigations have resulted in the discovery that in 
many institutions of higher learning and research organizations orig- 
inal studies of educational questions have been undertaken by 
members of the staff or by students only to find that the same work 
was being done without their knowledge in other institutions or with- 
in the different departments of their own institution. 

The clearing-house is expected to terminate much of the lost 
energy and motion developed as a result of this situation. Organiza- 
tion of the new project has already been inaugurated by the bureau. 
A comprehensive list has been made of all institutions of higher edu- 
cation and agencies engaged in original studies of educational ques- 
tions or preparing works on such subjects. Requests have been sent 
for copies of all completed and current educational researches. The 
bureau plans to publish at frequent intervals descriptions, reviews, 
and abstracts of these studies, showing the institutions where they 
are being pursued. 

Through the establishment of this type of clearing-house, all 
educational-research agencies will be in a position to obtain first-hand 
information on research work in education and, in arranging for new 
studies, will be enabled to ascertain whether they are duplicating 
studies being conducted elsewhere. 

The work connected with this project will be performed by the 
present staff of the Bureau of Education in addition to its other 
duties. 

AS OTHERS SEE US 


It is always interesting to know what impression one makes on 
one’s neighbors. It is especially interesting to hear about one’s self 
when the comments are those of a person who is a competent ob- 
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server. The following extract from the London Times Educational 
Supplement expresses quite as clearly as any American writer or 
speaker could the ideals of the educational system of this country. 


At a meeting of the Child Study Society an address was given on “American 
Ideals in Education” by Mrs, E. A. Manning, J.P. 

The source of American ideals, said Mrs. Manning, was the intense uni- 
versal belief in education, especially in its economic value. As President Cool- 
idge had recently said, the American public had from the earliest times been 
devoted to the cause of education. This accounted for the stupendous sums of 
public money and the huge private donations devoted to education, and the 
splendor of the school buildings and equipment. 

The dominant aim of the system was to make the community and the indi- 
vidual fit each other; to develop in each child such habits and ideas as would 
enable him to find a place in the community and ennoble it. Mrs. Manning 
described the change in the typical school system, which began before the war, 
and now was almost universal in the East, West, Middle West, and the New Eng- 
land states though not south of the Mason-Dixon line, where there was still 
much illiteracy. Formerly there were primary or grade schools for the ages six 
to fourteen and high schools for those over fourteen. Now the six-three-three 
plan was prevailing, that is to say, grade schools for the ages six to twelve, junior 
high schools for the next three years, and senior high schools for the next three 
years. 

This change in organization had been accompanied by a change in curricu- 
lum, designed to induce pupils to prolong their stay in the high schools. In the 
old high schools the pupils got a narrow academic training which led only to 
teaching or other professions, and, as the numbers of pupils increased, an in- 
creasing number who did not want an academic training left at the end of the 
first or second year, just as in England pupils left the secondary schools who did 
not want the curriculum which led to the first school examination. At the pres- 
ent time in the United States post-primary education was planned not merely 
to train leaders, but also to train followers, in commerce and industry and to 
prepare for home life. This was done by means of a highly differentiated curricu- 
lum designed to meet the bias in aptitude or desire of different pupils so that 
post-primary education might become universal. 

With a view to securing this adaptation, the principal of a junior high school 
amassed a large amount of information about pupils who were to be promoted 
from the grade school. He received some from certain of the teachers in the 
junior high school, called “counselors,” who spent two half-days in the grade 
and also visited the homes of the pupils in order to discover their attainments, 
aptitudes, and interests. From experts in the “child psychological bureau” he 
received their I.Q.’s and an estimate of their attainments. The principal, being 
free from class teaching and assisted by a staff of clerks and a print-shop, was 
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able to collate and tabulate the facts and thoughts received from teachers, 
parents, and psychologists and to use the information in directing the child’s 
subsequent pursuits. 

During the first year all the children received the same humanistic course of 
cultural education, but a lookout was kept for the bias of each one. At the end 
of the year the child chose a curriculum from a very wide range of professional, 
commercial, and technical courses. Prospectuses, called “folders,” explained 
what a course would do for a pupil; how “household arts,” for example, would 
fit a student for a specified group of trades and “engineering” for another group. 
The child’s choice of a course, his “elective,” as it was called, was combined 
with a general course. If a wrong choice had been made, a change of course was 
possible. Such a change was easy in the United States, where very large schools 
provided a highly differentiated curriculum. It would be difficult in England, 
where a differentiation of schools according to curriculum was already the prac- 
tice in London and was proposed in the Hadow Report. 

Among other ideals Mrs. Manning mentioned the inclusion of children from 
all classes of society in the same school. Mutual respect and self-respect were 
the fruits. The slogan in school was “every job is valuable to the community,” 
and one of the best results was the demand that every job should be well paid. 
Another success was the more complete articulation between schools and indus- 
try. The employment bureau co-operated with the teachers in persuading the 
children to remain at school. A leaving age of sixteen was becoming general, but 
a child might leave at fourteen if a good job was offered and if the headmaster 
gave a certificate of proficiency and a certificate was also signed by the parent 
and a magistrate. Evening jobs, or part-time jobs, were also often found for 
pupils still at school. Health was another ideal. There was a liberal provision 
of gymnasiums, swimming baths, and playing fields even in New York. The 
school cafeteria provided pure food and certified milk at under-cost prices. 


HYGIENE AND PRACTICAL TRAINING IN HEALTH HABITS 


The high schools of New York City are giving instruction in 
hygiene and are accompanying this instruction with vigorous en- 
couragement of pupils in the cultivation of habits of wholesome 
living. In order to make the training in habits as definite and as 
effective as possible, a committee of high-school teachers has devised 
a score card for self-rating, which is put into the hands of the pupils. 
The pupils are asked to score themselves periodically. The score 
card is as follows: 

Score your own habits as accurately and as honestly as you can. Date each 


scoring at the top of the proper column. Where your habits are not perfect, give 
a corresponding score. Work for improvement. 
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Posture: Credits 


I. 
2. 


> 


4. 


Small pillow used when sleeping 
Stand tall. Sit erect with head up and chest lifted 
Books carried at arm’s length and changed from one hand to the 


Shoes for school which do not cramp the toes and without high heels 


. Thorough chewing (mastication) 

. Some raw food or fruit eaten daily 

. Some green vegetables eaten daily in addition to other foods. .... 
. One pint (at least) of milk consumed daily 

. No candy between meals 

. No coffee 

. One glass of water upon rising 


. Four (at least) additional glasses of water during the day 


Exercise: 


13. 
14. 
15. 


Brief setting-up exercises before dressing and before retiring 
No violent exercises immediately after eating 
One-half hour (at least) each day of enjoyable recreation out of doors 5 


Cleanliness: 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
22. 
23. 


Soap and water used daily for bodily cleanliness 

Hot bath at least once a week 

Individual towel 

Hands and face washed before breakfast and dinner (also before 
lunch when possible) 

Teeth brushed at least twice a day 

Dental floss used at least once a week 

Finger nails cleaned daily and not bitten 

Hair and scalp clean. Shampoo every two weeks 


Home environment: 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


Room temperature not over 70 degrees during months when con- 
trollable. Thermometer consulted 

Bedroom windows opened at night (screened in summer) 

Steady and sufficient artificial light when studying or reading and 
avoidance of glare 

Quiet room for study 


Relaxation and rest: 


28. 
29. 


At least eight hours of sleep 
Prevention of fatigue, when studying, by short rest seilale 


30. Music (radio, piano, etc.) or games for recreation in the home... . 


31. 


Avoidance, in general, of “movies” and parties during the school 


| | 
I 
4 
2 
Food: 
5 3 
6 2 
7 2 
8 2 
9 2 
10 2 
II 2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
5 
I 
2 
2 
|_| 
2 
a 4 
2 
2 
2 
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Regularity: 
32. Regular toilet habits 
33. Rising in time to attend to all necessary details and breakfast with- 
out excessive hurry 
34. Meals at regular times 
35. Home study at regular times and in general not after 10 P.M...... 
36. Concentration of mind on work when studying 
37. Attitude of punctuality in all engagements 
Co-operation: 
38. Annual health examination or medical attention to remediable de- 
fects, such as poor vision, flat feet, and adenoids 
39. Dental examination, cleaning and correction of defects at least every 
school term 
40. No smoking 


GROUP INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS 


The Detroit Educational Bulletin has published a series of inform- 
ing statements of group-insurance plans adopted by various teachers’ 
associations. Some extracts from a recent issue are as follows: 


The growth in insurance is very striking also in our own profession, teach- 


ing. Individual teachers are carrying more insurance than ever before, and 
more of them are carrying it. A large amount of the increase in insurance among 
teachers is due to the adoption of some plan of collective insurance. Five years 
ago, so far as the committee is able to discover, no teachers’ associations in the 
country had formal insurance plans. At present, almost all of the larger city 
associations are considering some plan of insurance, and five or six have already 
adopted one. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and Indianapolis 
have all adopted group sick and accident policies, which will be discussed in 
the next report. 

Two state associations, Oklahoma and Missouri, provide group life-insur- 
ance policies for their members. Four other associations either are considering 
such a plan or already have adopted one. 

“Group insurance” is a relatively new term in discussions of insurance. It 
is a new form of writing insurance, by which it is possible to secure the benefits 
of insurance for all members of a group without medical examinations and at a 
lower average rate than would be possible for the members to secure on cor- 
responding individual policies. One reason for the lower rate is the fact that a 
large part of the overhead expense incident to the sale of ordinary insurance is 
eliminated. Another reason is the fact that teachers generally are good risks 
and that they are enabled in the group policy to secure the benefit of this fact. 
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Group policies are obtainable both for life-insurance and for sickness and acci- 
dent insurance. 

There has been considerable growth also in old-age insurance for teachers, 
commonly called “retirement funds” or “pensions.” Twenty-two states already 
have teachers’ retirement funds, and practically all the larger cities either have 
their own pension plan or come under the plan of the state in which they are 
located. 

Still another form of insurance among teachers which has grown in popular- 
ity is the local benefit organizations, similar to the Teachers’ Mutual Aid and 
Hospital Associations of Detroit. Such organizations are found in the majority 
of cities. The tendency, however, is either to increase the benefit (and the pre- 
miums) or to shift over to some form of regular insurance which will provide 
larger benefits. As has been pointed out in these reports before, such organiza- 
tions are doing a very useful work as far as they go, but the benefits are nec- 
essarily small and are too limited for cases of real distress. 

An Oklahoma teacher who is a member of the Oklahoma Teachers’ Associa- 
tion may secure a $1,000 life-insurance policy, without medical examination, 
without restriction as to age, and including the total-disability benefit, at the 
cost of $8.00 annually. If she dies at any time while she is still a member of the 
association and a policyholder, $1,000 will be paid to her estate. If she becomes 
totally and permanently disabled before attaining the age of sixty years, she will 
receive either the entire $1,000 in a lump sum or the $1,000, with interest, on 
the instalment basis. By payment of an additional amount of $1.50 annually, 
the face of the certificate is doubled in the event of accidental death. In the 
Oklahoma plan this added feature, usually called the double-indemnity benefit, 
is optional with each applicant. 

Several advantages are evident on examination of this plan. In the first 
place, any teacher may be a member without medical examination. In the 
second place, term insurance is here purchased at the same rate year after year. 
In individual term policies the annual rate increases at the end of each term of 
years. In the third place, a teacher who leaves the association may convert her 
insurance certificate to any form of regular insurance except term at the stand- 
ard rates of the company without medical examination. This assures the appli- 
cant that she may continue to carry insurance if she leaves the profession and 
the association. Without such a provision, it is often exceedingly difficult to 
obtain individual policies under these conditions by reason of the fact that one 
may not be able to pass the physical examination at that later date. 

In the Oklahoma plan the premiums are paid either on the annual basis or 
on the semiannual basis. The payments are made directly to the association, 
which then remits to the insurance company with which the master policy has 
been arranged. 

The plan of insurance adopted by the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
is similar in general characteristics to the Oklahoma plan. It provides, however, 
that insurance may be purchased not only in the amount of $1,000 but also in 
the amounts of $2,000, $3,000, $4,000, and $5,000. The rates are $7.00 per 
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annum for $1,000, $13.00 for $2,000, $19.00 for $3,000, $25.00 for $4,000, and 
$31.00 for $5,000. A teacher may insure for any of these amounts, regardless of 
her salary. As in the Oklahoma plan, these rates apply without regard to age 
and without the necessity of a physical examination. This policy also includes a 
similar total- and permanent-disability clause. Likewise, any member so in- 
sured has the privilege of converting his insurance to any other form of ordinary 
life or endowment policies issued by the company. The premiums are paid to 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association and by it to the insurance company. 

The Oklahoma plan was adopted only in March, 1926, and the Missouri 
plan in May, 1927, so that there is very little information as yet available con- 
cerning the workings of the plan. In Oklahoma, however, the number of teach- 
ers who took advantage of the opportunity has grown rapidly and consistently. 


CREDIT FOR INDIVIDUAL STUDY 


The following statement appeared in the New York Sun. 

Students attending the Thomas Jefferson High School have justified the 
practice of the school which permits those who are unable to attend summer 
school to make up a term’s work through home study during the vacation peri- 
od. According to a survey made by Dr. Elias Lieberman, principal of the school, 
almost half of the self-taught students who took the conditional examinations 
at the opening of the term in September succeeded in passing the tests. 

The plan now in effect permits students who are unable for economic rea- 
sons to attend summer school to take out books over the summer and study in 
preparation for the test. Pupils who have good averages are permitted to at- 
tempt to advance a term, and those who have failed are granted permission to 
try to pass off their condition in the fall. 

Last June 553 pupils were allowed to take out books for summer study. In 
September 418 of those pupils appeared for the examination, and 179, or 42.8 
per cent, passed the tests. In the majority of instances, pupils were permitted 
to take the test in one subject only. 

A tabulation of the results showed that the pupils were most successful in 
the study of English, 75 per cent of those who took the test receiving passing 
marks. Of those who took the history examination, 51 per cent were successful; 
in typewriting, 50 per cent were successful; in physical science, 44 per cent; 
Latin, 40 per cent; Spanish, 39 per cent; bookkeeping and arithmetic, 36 per 
cent; German, 28 per cent; French, 27 per cent; mathematics, 20 per cent; bi- 
ology and general science, 11 per cent; and stenography, none. 

Several of the chairmen of departments have felt that the giving of condi- 
tional examinations in September was not justified by the number of students 
who succeeded in passing, and they asked that a study of the test results be 
made. 

“The survey shows that the effort on the part of the teachers in preparing 
and correcting the examinations is worth while in view of the fact that 179 pu- 
pils succeeded in passing,”’ Dr. Lieberman declared. “The passing of 179 pupils 
represents the work of one teacher with five classes for a whole term.” 
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“CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF TEXT BOOKS 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES” 


Amabel Redman, of Hunter College, New York City, has pre- 
pared a pamphlet entitled, Classified Catalogue of Text Books in 
the Social Studies. This catalogue is published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 691 Park Avenue, New York City. 

The introductory statements, which describe the catalogue and 
recount the stages through which it has passed, are as follows: 


This list of school textbooks in current, general use in the field of social 
studies was first published in a shorter form and without annotation in the 
Historical Outlook for November, 1926. At that time the statement was made 
that no such list could ever be finished, but should be reprinted at least once in 
two years in order to keep it up to date. The first list was therefore designated 
as a “report of progress,’ and suggestions, additions, and corrections were so- 
licited. In the making of this original catalogue the publishers were several times 
circularized, and a list of the titles of each publishing house was submitted to 
someone in the firm for final correction before appearing in print. A large num- 
ber of bibliographies and syllabi were examined; the American Education List of 
the Publisher’s Weekly was drawn upon for all the information that it could give, 
and the Historical Outlook and other such sources were consulted. Books that 
were becoming obsolete were omitted. 

This second form of the National Council book list, with further classifica- 
tion and with the addition of annotations for each title included, is now offered 
as another step in the right direction. The request for suggestions is earnestly 
repeated. 

The publishers have responded to a second appeal and have added a number 
of new titles, as well as revising the original entries. It may be noted that in a 
few cases annotation has been omitted. The explanation is that no copy of the 
book 30 listed was received for examination and the listing was therefore made 
without comment. 

The arrangement of the catalogue has been studied with a view to its prac- 
tical use. No separate grouping was made of the books intended for junior high 
school use; the list was prepared with the eight-four plan in mind. Junior high 
school texts will therefore be found in both the elementary and secondary lists. 

The analyses of the books were made with the intention of giving the clear- 
est impression of the character and contents of each text in the smallest possible 
space. Time was not available for an exhaustive analysis of each title in so long 
a list, so that in many cases the figures given are doubtless slightly in error. It 
was intended, however, that these figures should furnish a correct impression of 
the proportion of space devoted to periods, or division of subject matter, and 
it is hoped that this has been accomplished. Chronological division of space 
was difficult in books where the emphasis was on topical arrangement or phase 
development. Here, too, the figures are approximate rather than exact. 
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The present list does not contain material such as syllabi, books on methods, 
and other aids to the teacher, which it is certain should be collected, classified, 
and brought into a systematic catalogue. This field is in itself such a broad one 
that it was felt wiser to leave the matter for future effort rather than to risk an 
incomplete listing at this time. 

Supplementary reading matter has also been omitted, except in the case of 
the American history readers for earliest grades, and the inclusion of a few other 
elementary readers, which seemed definitely intended as texts for primary use. 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Of 35,043 pupils who were graduated in 1925-26 from four-year 
and senior high schools in Pennsylvania, 38.5 per cent have entered 
higher institutions; 6.9 per cent are studying in commercial or nurse- 
training schools; 35.1 per cent are employed in business or indus- 
trial establishments; 3.7 per cent are teaching; 1.3 per cent are farm- 
ing; and 14.5 per cent are at home or unaccounted for. 


INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following statement issued by the Bureau of Education was 
published in the United States Daily. 


With the growing heterogeneity of pupils in capacity to do work and in edu- 
cational needs with reference to suitable purposes in life, the need for varying 
both the quantity and kind of work required of the pupil as a condition of pro- 
motion is increasing. Both junior and senior high schools have generally made 
some provision looking to flexibility of promotion plans in recognition of this 
need. Montague has investigated the status of senior promotion plans in 838 
high schools distributed over the forty-eight states. In his report the provisions 
for promotion in these schools are presented under the following heads: (1) bases 
for classification, (2) special provisions for individual differences in instruction, 
(3) bases of promotion, and (4) general method of promotion. 

The bases of classification of pupils in the schools are reported to be, in order 
of frequency: school marks, no classification plan, a composite of various fac- 
tors, I.Q. as important factor, curriculum selected, and ability groups. Of these 
bases, school marks, no classification plan, I.Q. as important factor, and curric- 
ulum selected are self-explanatory. The base “ability groups” includes those 
schools basing their classification on intelligence, achievement, and teachers’ 
judgments. “‘A composite of various factors” includes those schools using some 
combination of such factors as school marks, intelligence, achievement, chrono- 
logical age, and social age. 

Approximately three schools in four use some definite plan of pupil classifica- 
tion, and there appears to be no definite tendency to use any of the bases speci- 
fied to the exclusion of others. There is agreement, therefore, that pupils should 
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be systematically classified into homogeneous groups, but little or no agreement 
as to the criterion of such classification. 

The special provisions for individual differences reported are, in order of fre- 
quency: no plan, coaching classes, conference periods, Batavia plan, supervised 
study, extra subjects, North-Denver plan, and minimum and maximum courses. 
The majority of schools do make some systematic provision for meeting indi- 
vidual differences. Most frequently this provision concerns itself with special aid 
for slow pupils. Following in frequency efforts of this type are those provisions 
looking to more intimate supervision of study for all pupils. 

The schools seeking to set up special aids for bright pupils and specifically 
to provide for varying subject-matter requirements are in a decided minority. 
It therefore seems that common practice in the administration of instruction 
seeks to raise the average achievement of the school through concentration upon 
the inferior pupil in an effort to get him over a common hurdle which the entire 
group must take. Provisions dependent upon subject-matter reorganization are 
in the minority. 

The bases of promotion used are, in order of frequency: a composite of sev- 
eral factors, such as achievement and mental ability objectively determined 
through standard tests; school marks, teachers’ judgments, and chronological 
age; daily records and examinations; school marks; and final examination. 

A substantial majority of schools are using a composite factor involving ob- 
jective and subjective measures. The individual factors entering into the com- 
posite base are so variably weighted by different schools that no statement con- 
cerning the weight given to individual factors is warranted. 

With reference to time of promotion, practice is about equally divided be- 
tween one-year and half-year promotion intervals. There is a minority practice, 
which is growing, of waiving fixed periods of promotion and promoting the pupil 
when promotion seems justified regardless of fixed periods. A practice of skip- 
ping or double promotion is also growing. Where this is found, it is usually de- 
pendent upon some system of special tutoring and special examination or upon 
extra-session schools and examination. 

Paralleling the practice of double promotion, which is a provision for supe- 
rior pupils, there is a growing practice of allowing pupils who are given a mark of 
condition or failure a conditional promotion. In case a satisfactory quality, 
variously determined, of work is done in the advanced course, the condition or 
failure is removed. In this way the old practice of placing an additional burden 
upon slow or failing pupils by requiring them to make up back work during the 
next semester is passing. The experience of the schools is that about 60 per cent 
of pupils allowed conditional promotions are successful in maintaining their ad- 
vanced position. 

The committee on rural and small high schools, a special committee of the 
National Committee on Research in Secondary Education, has assembled data 
on promotion practices in 135 junior high schools located in rural and small 
school communities. 
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The practices of grouping or not grouping homogeneously occur with ap- 
proximately the same frequency. Where pupils are grouped homogeneously, the 
prevailing practice is to use a composite of several factors as a base. The fac- 
tors usually involved are teachers’ marks or estimates of ability, intelligence-test 
score, and achievement-test score. Since more than 60 per cent of these schools 
enrol fewer than 100 pupils and provide for only one recitation section for each 
grade group, the practice of grouping homogeneously is about as widespread as 
division of grades into recitation sections. 

The following table shows the criteria of promotion in 135 rural junior high 


schools. 
Per Cent 


Standard test 
Intelligence test 
Composite factors 


Approximately one school in five still holds to grade completion based on an 
average of subject marks as a basis of promotion. One school in three promotes 
on a subject-completion basis as measured by teachers’ marks, and a slightly 
higher proportion of schools either have adopted an objective measure as a basis 
of promotion or have combined one or more objective measures with a subjec- 
tive measure, usually teachers’ estimates of ability or teachers’ marks. 

Commonly the schools report some provision for curriculum enrichment for 
bright and capable pupils, and a minority report the use of minimum assignments 
and the outlining of minimum essentials for slow pupils. Approximately two 
schools in three report that they do not permit junior high school completion in 
less than the normal time required. There is, therefore, a decided tendency to 
vary subject-matter requirements and enforce uniformity of time requirements in 
the junior high school. Prevailing practice in these schools concerns itself with 
curriculum enrichment for bright pupils. Commonly, enrichment is sought 
through extensive use of the project as a teaching device, permitting bright pu- 
pils to carry extra work, correlating extra-class activities with curriculum work, 
granting school credit for outside work, and limiting drill to pupils who need it. 

Clearly the promotional machinery now in use and being developed in sec- 
ondary schools is complex. The complexity is due to efforts to provide for in- 
dividual differences through administrative devices. While the purpose to pro- 
vide flexibility is common, the means of securing it are highly variable. The 
relative desirability of the various practices has not yet been determined. 
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SOME DISQUIETING ASPECTS OF OUR 
ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


C. W. WHITTEN 
Manager, Illinois High School Athletic Association 


Obviously the writer could not be expected to prepare an article 
on athletics in education without giving expression to some of the 
opinions acquired and some of the conclusions reached as a result of 
his contact with high-school athletics during the five years that he 
has been serving the Illinois High School Athletic Association in the 
capacity of general executive officer. Yet he fully realizes the danger 
of falling into erroneous conclusions through the neglect of certain 
essential factors or the inaccurate evaluation of others. He knows 
just enough about the scientific investigation of educational prob- 
lems to realize that, unless one is hedged about with every conceiv- 
able precaution to avoid the errors due to prejudice or snap-shot 
judgments, one’s conclusions are likely only to give expression to 
whatever preconceptions one started out to establish. 

Nevertheless, the conclusions reached may serve at least as a 
starting-point from which interested students may proceed either 
forward or backward in a search not only for the facts in the situa- 
tion but also for an interpretation of their significance in American 
education and social progress. 

It is essential that the reader keep in mind the fact that the writ- 
er’s attitude is not that of a sports promoter but rather that of one 
who believes there can be no justification for the expenditure of time 
and thought and energy and money on school athletics unless they 
make a contribution to our educational aims at least approximately 
proportional to their cost. A coach interested only in the technique 
of play or a business and publicity manager concerned with advertis- 
ing and gate receipts would detect quite different ‘“‘weak spots” from 
those which the writer finds. Such a coach or business manager 
would detect fewer weaknesses, for we have progressed more rapidly 
in perfecting the games and the business management of athletic 
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activities than we have in adapting these activities to the aim of the 
school, namely, the education of our youth. 

Nevertheless, from the educational point of view, we have made 
substantial progress. In spite of some very discouraging aspects, 
considerable optimism for the future of school athletics is warranted. 
If this article seems to stress the discouraging features of the situa- 
tion rather than the more hopeful ones, it is because that is what the 
writer planned to do. 

Undoubtedly the most discouraging aspect of the entire situation 
is the apparent absence on the part of the general public of any very 
intelligent appreciation of, or sympathy with, the ends which the 
educational forces are striving to achieve through the athletic pro- 
gram. If one may judge from the information gained from those ave- 
nues through which the public gives effective expression to its senti- 
ments, the box office and the press, the public is chiefly concerned 
with entertainment and “thrills” and cares very little or not at all 
for any hypothetical educational by-products. 

There is no gainsaying the popularity of the spectacular enter- 
tainments staged as interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests. At the close of the 1926 football season the newspapers pub- 
lished an item placing the football gate receipts in the large universi- 
ties of the United States at the enormous sum of $15,000,000 for the 
season. No estimates were given of the receipts at the myriads of 
small colleges, but these could scarcely have been under $10,000,000. 
If the writer’s experiences are at all typical, these $25,000,000 gate re- 
ceipts constituted but a relatively small fraction of the total cost of 
the games to the spectators. It would probably be conservative to 
say that, including all expenses incident to the games, the public 
paid $100,000,000 in the autumn of 1926 to see university and col- 
lege football games. 

The best available statistics on the high-school athletic situation 
in Illinois indicate that the gate receipts at high-school games con- 
ducted within the state exceed $1,000,000 a year. Naturally, the 
proportion of “‘incidental’”’ expenses is smaller at high-school games 
than at college games, but the total cost of these games to the specta- 
tors can scarcely be less than $2,000,000 a year, a very appreciable 
sum even for these times of rampant prosperity. 
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Again, if the relative space allotted by newspapers to various top- 
ics of human interest may be accepted as an approximate gauge of 
popularity, we shall be forced to concede the unusual popularity of 
all types of sport events, including school and college athletics. Even 
casual observation will reveal that these sport events constitute a 
major topic for newspaper discussion. 

There is no need for further evidence. If the popularity of these 
contests can be gauged by the gate receipts and by newspaper rec- 
ognition—and there are no more conclusive tests—it is clear that 
interscholastic as well as intercollegiate athletic contests possess a 
tremendous popular appeal. 

There are numerous factors, however, which seem to indicate 
that the interest of the general public in athletics and athletic con- 
tests is almost wholly devoid of any discrimination as to possible 
aims, motives, or outcomes of these contests except as mere contests. 
It probably never even occurs to the average spectator that there is 
any educational problem involved or that there is anything at stake 
except community and institutional prestige or the reputations of 
players and coaches. 

This attitude of the public is reflected in the newspapers. The 
writer recalls with considerable indignation a recent case in which 
reporters and editorial writers on a newspaper of wide circulation 
and great influence attacked with apparent malice a coach whose 
whole life has been devoted to the development of character in young 
men and whose influence has literally raised the morale of a nation. 
His football team was having a “bad” season, and it was suggested 
that he be retired and replaced by someone who could give the pub- 
lic “what it wants when it wants it.” 

Further, the paying public by no means limits its support to 
school and college athletics. Any sort of competition involving the 
factor of uncertainty of outcome and thus affording a “sporting 
chance” is accorded the same generous financial support as are ath- 
letics. Thus, school and college athletics must share the public sup- 
port with all the numerous types of professional athletics; wrestling 
and pugilistic encounters; automobile, balloon, and boat races; horse 
races; dog races; etc. 

These facts naturally lead to the conclusion that the public in- 
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terest is primarily not in the athletics themselves but rather in the 
thrills incident to the spectacle involved and to the sporting chance. 
Consequently, we may not expect from this source any very fine sen- 
sitiveness to those subtle influences that play a large part in the 
development of character. 

So far as school and college contests are concerned, the most in- 
tensive thrill for the spectator is that which comes from seeing the 
team win to which he has allied himself through local associations 
or other means. There is ample evidence in both the financial reports 
of athletic associations and in the reports of sport editors that the 
apparent popularity of athletic contests, especially in small colleges 
and in high schools, is not constant but varies with the degree to 
which the public appetite is satisfied through the winning capacities 
of the teams involved. This is not necessarily true in the case of large 
colleges and universities because the popular interest in their games 
is not strictly local. If a team must depend on local interest for finan- 
cial support, such support is far less enthusiastic and liberal if the 
team manifests a persistent tendency to lose games. Even Rotary 
Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, and other purely altruistic organizations 
find their loyalty severely strained by any marked inability on the 
part of their teams to win a fair proportion of their games. 

It is this modification of the popularity of athletic contests, the 
very intense popularity of the particular kind of game the paying 
public demands, that all too frequently tempts school men to for- 
sake educational ideals and court the approval of the multitude and 
the attendant material rewards by resorting to more or less devious 
practices for the purpose of turning out winning teams. Thus, the 
outstanding strength of school athletics—their tremendous appeal 
to both participants and spectators—becomes their most dangerous 
weakness and leads to whatever evils or anti-educational practices 
are associated with them. 

In other words, such evils as may be found to exist in connection 
with school athletics are all due to the yielding of coaches and prin- 
cipals to the constant temptation under which they labor, the temp- 
tation of shifting the emphasis of their work from education to ex- 
hibition—of becoming showmen instead of teachers and of catering 
to the “victory complex” of the average spectator. About the only 
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chance a school man has of coming within speaking distance of “big 
money” and wide celebrity is through athletic activities. It is not 
surprising that a few succumb to the alluring prospects. Some time 
ago a football coach of national reputation said: ‘We football 
coaches are in the biggest show business in the United States, and 
we might as well recognize our work as such.”’ This man frankly took 
his stand on the side that held out the promise of adequate reward. 
As a college coach, he urged the amateur principle upon all his 
players; but for himself he adopted the attitude which distinctively 
characterizes professionals, namely, the exploitation of athletics and 
athletes for the promotion of one’s personal fortunes. 

It is scarcely a subject of debate that favorable publicity and 
material rewards are among the most effective stimulants of human 
endeavor. This is true in every walk of life. The lowly school teacher 
and the ambitious statesman alike covet the plaudits of the multitude 
and the material rewards that usually accrue in consequence of giving 
the public what it wants. King and commons alike are moved by 
considerations of fame and money. Chambers of commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, boards of education, college presidents, high-school principals, 
athletic coaches, and even executive officers of state athletic associa- 
tions are not exempt from those elemental emotions that prompt 
one to strive for wealth and fame and power. 

When we contemplate the fame and money that are literally 
heaped upon successful athletes, athletic coaches, and athletic pro- 
moters, we need not be surprised to find large numbers of people 
striving to achieve success in athletics. Moreover, within certain 
limits, it is eminently proper and strictly legitimate that this should 
be so. In the first place, athletic activities’ possess for both the par- 
ticipants and the entire school population from which the team is 
chosen certain educational values of unusual merit, values not now 
offered by any other high-school courses or activities. In the second 
place, when properly motivated and controlled, interscholastic con- 
tests afford excellent opportunities for the cultivation of intercom- 
munity good will and tend to bring together in friendly rivalry not 
only school populations but practically all the varied community 
interests. 

* The discussion here is limited exclusively to school athletics. 
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Anyone who is unusually skilful in directing the athletic activi- 
ties of a high school in the interests of education as to the school popu- 
lation and in the interests of harmony and good will as to the general 
relations and attitudes between communities is entitled to unusual 
rewards. The principal who can maintain high-school athletics on 
such a plane is worth more to a community than is the principal who 
cannot. Coaches who can direct athletics toward these ends are less 
common than are good teachers of academic subjects and are there- 
fore entitled to greater rewards on the basis of the economic law of 
supply and demand. 

Unfortunately, efficiency in the two lines mentioned does not 
constitute the basis of popular acclaim nor of material reward in ath- 
letics. The rewards are more likely to go to the director who can by 
one method or another develop a “winning team.” To be sure, the 
winning of games is not inconsistent with the educational ideals set 
up for attainment through athletic contests. When the winning of 
games is made the primary function of the athletic department of a 
high school, however, as is all too frequently done, there is likely to 
be very wide divergence between educational ideals and actual ac- 
complishments. It is at this point that destructive and anti-educa- 
tional practices appear. 

Let it not be assumed that these breaches of ethics and of ap- 
proved educational procedure are always to be attributed to irre- 
sponsible subordinates. In one case that came under the observation 
of the writer it was shown conclusively that the president of the 
board of education in a representative city had advised the evasion, 
if not the violation, of some of the eligibility rules, particularly those 
requiring a minimum of academic accomplishment on the part of 
players. 

In the case of the grossest and most deliberate violation of eligi- 
bility rules that has ever come to the attention of the writer it was 
proved conclusively that higher authorities in the college adminis- 
tration were absolutely and solely responsible. As proof of the in- 
difference of the general public to such destructive practices, atten- 
tion may be called to the fact that in this case there was no notice- 
able diminution of attendance at the games even after the facts were 
well known. Conditions that should have evoked a complete boy- 
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cott of the games and the ostracism of those responsible for the con- 
ditions were ignored by a public insensible to such fine distinctions 
of honor or dishonor as are implied in the surreptitious violation of a. 
code openly subscribed to. The conditions in this college have been 
completely changed, but the public that patronizes the games and 
thus finances the athletic program is not entitled to any credit for 
the change. The public, apparently, did not care. The system em- 
ployed produced a winning team, and the popular appeal of a win- 
ning team far outweighed any sentimental notions about adhering 
to a code. F 

Let us consider briefly the situation with respect to the so-called 
“amateur” rule. 

There is ample educational warrant for insisting on very rigid 
amateur requirements in school and college athletics. There is also 
a very secure place in our social organization for professional ath- 
letics. The amateur and the professional types of athletics do not 
mix well, however, and our educational institutions should limit 
themselves strictly to the amateur type. The press and the general 
public seem unable to comprehend any legitimate restrictions in this 
respect. Why may not a player take part in amateur athletics on 
Saturday and professional athletics on Sunday or in amateur ath- 
letics in school time and professional athletics during vacation? If a 
player is good enough to command a salary for playing, they would 
like to see him “get it while the getting is good.” 

In other words, the general public seems to take the same atti- 
tude toward the limitations imposed upon school athletes that it 
takes in the matter of governmental constitutions and laws. If the 
laws meet with approval, the general public supports them; other- 
wise, it winks at their violation and is sometimes even disposed to 
congratulate those who are clever enough to evade them. Indeed, 
when one contemplates the civic and social practices that seem to 
carry the unqualified indorsement of the American electorate, one is 
disposed to wonder whether the slogan “‘Get it while the getting is 
good” has not come to express our national aspiration and whether 
it should not be substituted on our national coins for the somewhat 
passé motto “In God we trust.” 

What should be said of those amateurs who render lip service to 
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amateurism, refuse to accept pay for -their athletic knowledge or 
skill, and yet acquire a very appreciable profit through a systematic 
padding of expense accounts? The “amateur” is permitted to ac- 
cept “expense money” but is denied the privilege of accepting pay 
for services based on athletic knowledge or skill. Many a star ath- 
lete gives generously of his time to add to the attractiveness of ath- 
letic meets by exhibitions of his skill. For attending these meets and 
giving exhibitions, the athlete is allowed only his “expenses.” 
Everyone connected with the transaction, however, understands 
that the expense “‘allowance” is many times the actual expense in- 
curred. The demoralizing aspect of the situation is that everyone 
thoroughly understands the sham but no one seems to care. We 
maintain the double fiction of classifying the performer as an ama- 
teur and of considering the sponsors of the scheme as “good sports.” 
There is no evidence whatever to indicate that the paying public in 
any degree resents this dishonest farce. 

There is still another aspect of the distinction between ama- 
teurism and professionalism in athletics that gives the writer some 
concern. The distinction is, or ought to be, more than the mere tech- 
nical question as to whether or not the player secures material profit 
from the game. The whole matter of attitude and atmosphere is in- 
volved. The most distinctive characteristic of professionalism is the 
attitude and atmosphere of exploitation which pervades the whole 
system. We are constantly exploiting high-school and college boys 
for the promotion of personal or institutional prestige and profit. We 
employ expert publicists and propagandists to stress the skill and 
accomplishments of the star players. Externally, at least, we make 
income and profit matters of prime importance in every game. In 
short, we literally deluge athletics with the spirit and atmosphere of 
professionalism but do not permit the players to participate in the 
profits. It is not surprising that the average person should have a 
feeling of considerable skepticism as to the virtue of such a system. 
It is not at all surprising that the victims of this sort of exploitation 
frequently find it a short and easy step from this questionable ama- 
teurism to open professionalism. 

These evasions and inconsistencies do not shake the writer’s 
faith in the desirability of maintaining the amateur principle in 
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school athletics. He frankly submits, however, that, if the question- 
able practices cannot be abolished, it would be preferable, from the 
educational and ethical points of view, to concede the impractica- 
bility of maintaining any distinctions and to grant to every athlete 
the privilege of “getting while the getting is good.” 

The development of sportsmanship is usually given a large 
place in all addresses and essays which have as their main objective 
the justification of our athletic program. This is thoroughly com- 
mendable. From the writer’s point of view, there is no need so 
pressing today as the need for the development of both the ideals 
and the practice of a fine type of sportsmanship in every grade of 
American citizenship. Moreover, athletics afford the very best 
opportunity in all school life for the development of just such ideals 
and practices as are needed. 

Over and over again the writer has been impressed not only with 
the inadequacy of our ideals of sportsmanship as found in our ath- 
letics but with the very limited treatment accorded sportsmanship 
in most systems of coaching. In general, the observance of the rules 
of play and the inhibition of the more elemental reactions to physical 
conflict are about all that is required to establish a player’s reputa- 
tion for sportsmanship. 

Possibly in this day when we expect little in the way of law ob- 
servance, it should be considered as a sort of mark of distinction 
merely to “obey the rules.” In athletics this merit must be consider- 
ably discounted by the necessity of employing officials to enforce the 
rules who in most games approximate in number 20 per cent of the 
players. 

There has grown up in connection with every game not only the 
formal rules controlling the players in their activities but also a 
code of courtesies, which may be termed the “etiquette” of the game. 
Thus, opponents shake hands at the beginning of a game. Ifa player 
falls or is knocked down, an opponent helps him up. There is nothing 
of special merit or of sportsmanship in such amenities. It would be 
very poor sportsmanship not to do these things, but such actions no 
more attest the real spirit of sportsmanship than the removal of one’s 
hat when the national flag passes attests true patriotism. Real 
sportsmanship transcends the ordinary rules. A spirit of unselfish, 
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self-sacrificing generosity invariably enters into it. When General 
Grant spent his declining years in grinding toil to reimburse certain 
creditors wholly beyond the requirements of “the rules,’”’ he was 
practicing real sportsmanship. There have been occasional similar 
illustrations in human history. 

General Grant would scarcely have learned his brand of sports- 
manship from athletics as practiced today. Is it not feasible to 
broaden our ideals and practices of sportsmanship to include such 
generosity? In the social world it is not enough to “observe the rules.” 
The good citizen must often devote his energies to efforts to change 
the rules in the interests of social justice. The highest type of sports- 
manship manifests itself either in such efforts to change the rules or 
in the transcending of the rules in the interests of fair play to an op- 
ponent. Can our coaching systems be made to include lessons along 
these lines? Or will such a suggestion be branded as the fantastic and 
impractical idealism of a “highbrow”? If we leave the decision to the 
people who today are financing athletics, there is little doubt as to 
the answer. 

The total effect of the attitude on the part of the general public 
is tremendously to overemphasize the importance of winning games. 
As a result, much time and effort are expended in the development of 
a few star performers to the neglect of the great mass of students who 
would profit greatly by participation in athletic contests. There is 
gross exaggeration of the place of athletics in the life of the school, 
with a consequent minimizing of the importance of the academic 
phases of the program. There is such an overloading of interscholastic 
schedules that many of these schedules become grotesque when 
judged from the point of view of any sane, balanced system of educa- 
tional procedure. Twenty to twenty-five basket-ball games in a sea- 
son constitute a very ordinary schedule, and schedules of thirty to 
thirty-five games are not rare. Occasionally a team participates in 
forty or more games, and cases of fifty to sixty games in a single 
schedule have been reported to the writer. Many teams enter three 
or more basket-ball tournaments on as many week-ends in addition 
to the tournaments conducted under the auspices of the state asso- 
ciation. 

Several states have very effective and satisfactory schedule limits 
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and thus avoid these excesses. Illinois trails far behind in this 
matter, the schedule in each school being limited only by the con- 
science of the school men and the support accorded by the public. In 
those occasional instances in which a sports promoter is installed in 
the principal’s chair, there seems to be a definite attempt to set up a 
smoke screen of athletic activities to hide a paucity of real intellec- 
tual and moral values. The situation unquestionably needs careful 
and prompt attention. 

Still further, the transportation of high-school teams to distant 
sections of the country for athletic contests seems to be a growing 
evil in spite of the vote of opposition taken by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals at Cincinnati in 1925. Boys are 
away from their school work for days at a time and to what educa- 
tional end? There is little enough of educational warrant in the case 
of high schools for the determination of the numerous local and state 
championships now stressed. What, then, should be said of so-called 
“national” meets and tournaments, which probably are never con- 
ceived either by their sponsors or by the participating schools as 
educational exercises but are designed primarily as advertising and 
sporting events throughout? 

It is noteworthy that elementary schools are falling into line and 
are holding local and county tournaments in which children partici- 
pate in three or four basket-ball games in a single day. May we not 
anticipate the time when we shall have state and national tourna- 
ments for elementary-school boys and thus complete the cycle of 
absurdity? They are not held now simply because children’s games 
are not sufficiently interesting to the paying public to attract a crowd. 
If the games were interesting enough to insure financial profit, there 
would be plenty of sponsors for state and national tournaments 
even for young children. Why not? What a wonderful experience it 
would be for the boys! Would not a week spent in attending such a 
meet possess a higher educational value than does any other week of 
the school year? 

The writer is not prepared to say that high schools should never 
engage in intersectional athletic contests, but he does believe that 
such contests should be rare. In general, the cause of education 
would be best served by limiting such contests to teams of collegiate 
standing. 
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One more outcome of overloading the schedule of interscholastic 
games, especially in basket-ball, should be mentioned. It has re- 
sulted in the practical elimination from many schools of all attempts 
to develop in boys and girls the very important habit of evening 
home study. If pupils are urged to forego the preparation of their 
lessons one or two nights a week on the plea that their presence at 
the school gymnasium is essential to the proper support of the team, 
they themselves will find ample excuses for omitting study on the 
other nights. Consequently, dances, parties, and athletic games con- 
sume a very large proportion of the evenings of high-school pupils. 
Many high-school faculties have frankly abandoned all attempts to 
train their pupils in evening home study. 

To be sure, athletics cannot be held responsible for all the so- 
called “‘frivolities” of high-school pupils. Nevertheless, if the schools 
themselves would refrain from staging distracting entertainments on 
those nights when the pupils should be at home studying, they could 
insist with much better grace on a reasonable observance of home- 
study requirements. 

Illinois is more fortunate than are some states in that the exploi- 
tation of high-school girls through athletic extravagances is prohib- 
ited. There is seldom a convention of the state athletic association, 
however, which does not reveal numerous high-school principals 
eager to remove all restrictions and subject the girls to the same type 
of program. These principals probably have the united backing of 
their communities. If so, it is but another illustration of the extent 
to which considerations of exhibitions and thrills and sport trans- 
cend, in the public esteem, the requirements of a sane educational 
program. 

However, there can be no doubt that the general sentiment of 
high-school principals favors rational limitation and control of the 
athletic program. Indeed, organizations of high-school principals 
constitute the only effective influences serving to counteract the 
destructive tendencies here discussed. High-school principals have 
recognized the trend of events, and, to their great credit, they have 
taken effective steps to maintain the supremacy of educational ideals 
and methods over the sporting motive. In general, high-school 
principals have resented the réle of trailing in the wake of the Tex 
Rickards, to which a sports-seeking public would assign them. 
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To be sure, high-school principals acting individually would be 
impotent and helpless in the face of the obstacles to be overcome. 
They have therefore formed powerful combinations that have been 
able to handle the situation with fair success. Today every state in 
the Union, except one, has its organization of secondary-school prin- 
cipals designed to control interscholastic athletics in the interests of 
education. 

In general, the school men have aimed at two major objectives in 
assuming control of the interscholastic contests, namely, (1) the sub- 
ordination of athletics to the educational aims of the school and (2) 
the placing of all schools on the same basis of competition in the 
matter of the contests staged between them. 

The first of these objectives has been achieved through two agen- 
cies: (1) eligibility rules for players and (2) control of district and 
state meets for the determination of championships. Eligibility 
rules, in turn, have been prepared with three aims in view, namely, 
(a) the limitation of players to bona fide high-school pupils having 
consistent records of fair scholarship, (6) the prevention of proselyt- 
ing and the elimination of the “tramp athlete,” and (c) the mainte- 
nance of the amateur rule. In controlling championship meets, the 
state associations have aimed to emphasize the friendly rivalry be- 
tween communities and between athletes and to eliminate, so far as 
possible, the attitude and atmosphere of professionalism with its 
concomitants of betting and the profligate expenditure of money. 

The second of the major objectives, competition on equal terms, 
has been achieved through the enforcement of projected rules and 
regulations by the effective executive machinery which has been 
organized for this purpose by the various associations. 

There has been marked progress along these lines in the last few 
years. Executive boards of the state associations are given ample 
authority to deal with violations of the rules, and they have not hes- 
itated to act when conditions seemed to demand it. Asa result, open 
violation of eligibility rules is now relatively rare. So long as com- 
peting teams observe the same rules, they may be said to compete on 
approximately equal terms. 

It is to these well-organized and powerful associations that we 
must look for the continued control of athletics in high schools. 
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Probably it is not too much to hope that they may even succeed, 
through propagandist methods, in winning over to the educational 
point of view the more thoughtful of the school patrons. 

Occasionally there is reported to the writer a case in which a 
high-school principal has initiated a deliberate program of educating 
his patrons to a better understanding of the nature of athletic 
contests and of the consideration due them. When thoughtfully 
planned, such campaigns always meet with cordial response from the 
more substantial citizens of the community. While these citizens 
may constitute but a small portion of what has been called the “pay- 
ing public,” their support of a real educational program will give an 
impetus to such a program scarcely to be obtained in any other way 
and will prove a tremendous asset to the school men in combating 
various types of objectionable features that sometimes develop in 
connection with school athletics. 

In short, the principal who is concerned with educational prob- 
lems will appeal to the substantial, constructive elements of the com- 
munity and will base his appeal on the requirements of recognized 
educational procedure. The principal who is more concerned about 
making a reputation will appeal to the sporting blood of the com- 
munity through an excessive and ill-advised program of athletics, 
largely disregarding educational values. There are great possibilities 
in both methods. 

In general, we cannot expect much assistance from the press al- 
though there are some conspicuous exceptions. We occasionally find 
a sport editor whose outlook is as constructive as that of any high- 
school principal. The writer has in mind a sport writer in Illinois 
who seems fully cognizant of the educational implications of high- 
school games and seems fully to appreciate their significance to the 
future of society and of the state. He writes from that point of view, 
and he has always been a bulwark of support to the program of the 
state athletic association. May his tribe increase! In general, how- 
ever, the press is frankly commercial and writes sport news along 
with other news with a view to the probable effect on circulation and 
income. It behooves sport editors to stress the sensational aspects 
of games and contests to the end that sales may be increased. As the 
attitude of the general public changes, the attitude of the press will 
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likewise change. Just now it is distinctively the job of the high-school 
principal, individually and collectively, to set hisown house in order. 
In conclusion, since the writer would greatly regret to have any 
readers class him with the opponents of athletics, he desires again to 
call attention to the subject on which he has attempted to write. He 
is a thorough believer in interscholastic athletics because of the con- 
tribution which they make to our educational aims. There are, how- 
ever, aspects of the situation which the writer views with some mis- 
givings, and it is of these that he has written. After all, it is in no de- 
gree necessary to support athletics by argument. We have them, 
and they are here to stay. It is our big job to control them in the 
interests of the educational program, and we can do that only if we 
are aware of the specific weaknesses incident to them. That is the 
justification of whatever criticisms appear in this article. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN CONNECTICUT 
BEFORE 1872 


SILAS HERTZLER 
Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana 


The public high school became possible in Connecticut in 1798, 
when a law was enacted which made optional the classics of the 
previous Latin grammar school.’ At that time a higher English 
course, including English grammar, composition, arithmetic, and 
geography, was outlined. From that time forward the public second- 
ary school was not only for the college-preparatory boys but for 
all the young people in the state. The first permanent high school 
growing out of this law came in 1840, when the Middletown City 
High School was established.” 

The Middletown City High School began with separate depart- 
ments for boys and girls. This plan was continued until 1849, when 
a complete reorganization of this high school took place. At that 
time two important changes in organization were made: (1) the 
boys and the girls were put into the same department for class work 
although they were still separated on the playground and were 
seated in different parts of the study room; (2) the high school was 
divided into a senior department and a junior department, with one 
principal in supervisory control of both departments. The junior 
high school thus began in Connecticut in 1849, the junior department 
being an integral part of the high school from that time on. 

The committee of eight in control of the Middletown city schools 
began the high school in 1840 by bringing together all the children 
from the four elementary schools of the city who were from nine to 
sixteen years of age. Seemingly irrespective of intellectual advance- 

t Acts and Laws, State of Connecticut, 1798, paragraphs 1-12, pp. 483-84. Hartford, 
Connecticut: Hudson & Goodwin. 

2 Manuscript minutes, Middletown City School District, August 14, 1839, and 
January 29, 1840. 

3 Manuscript minutes, Board of Education, Middletown City School Society, 
August 15, 1849. 
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ment, these children and young people were placed in the newly 
organized high school.* No further record concerning entrance re- 
quirements is available until 1847, when a subcommittee was ap- 
pointed by the “‘school committee’’ to examine pupils then in the pri- 
mary schools for entrance into the high school. In 1848 the school 
committee further specified that no pupil should be admitted to the 
high school except on presentation of a certificate signed by at least 
one member of the general school committee.? In 1861 a written en- 
trance examination in spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, geography, 
and English grammar was required.’ 

In 1840 the length of the high-school course was unspecified. No 
course of study was outlined; nor was there a definite length of time 
for attendance. When graduation was first permitted in 1848, 
specific subjects were required, on the completion of which diplomas 
were granted, but no suggestion was made as to the length of time 
needed to complete the course.4 The junior department was first 
outlined in 1849. By 1851 a three-year course was given in this de- 
partment of the high school, and a three-year course in the senior 
department. By 1865 the schools of Middletown were completely 
graded. A five-year course was given in the elementary grades, fol- 
lowed by three years in the junior department of the high school and 
by four or five years in the senior department. The higher English 
course at this time required four years, while the general and the 
classical courses were each five years in length.® 

In 1865 the curriculum in the five years of elementary work in- 
cluded reading, writing, spelling, drawing, number work, arithmetic, 
oral lessons, declamation, slate lessons, blackboard exercises, sing- 
ing, and geography. The work in the junior department of the high 
school included reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, composi- 
tion, oral lessons, grammar, and United States history. The work 

* Connecticut Common School Journal, 111 (November 15, 1840), 28-29. 


2 Manuscript minutes, Board of Education, Middletown City School Society, 
October 23, 1847, and October 17, 1848. 


3 Rules and Regulations, Public Schools, City of Middletown, 1861, p. 10. 


4 Manuscript minutes, Board of Education, Middletown City School Society, 
November 15, 1848. 


5 Catalogue, Middletown City High School, 1850-1851, pp. 11-16. 
6 Report, Board of Education, Middletown City School District, 1865, pp. 23-26. 
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in the senior department of the high school was divided into three 
courses—general, classical, and English. 

In 1849 there were five teachers in the Middletown City High 
School—two in the junior department and three in the senior depart- 
ment. Teachers and pupils in the junior department were listed 
separately in the school reports each year until 1865. There were 
both men and women teachers. Girls attended as well as boys. 

The six-year scheme for elementary-school work was a part of 
the plan suggested at the time of the organization of the New Haven 
High School in 1859. Three divisions—primary, intermediate, and 
grammar—were recognized in the elementary schools, each division 
doing the work of two school years. The school committee proposed 
that, since few entered the schools younger than six years and none 
entered the high school under twelve, the general plan should in- 
clude six years of work in the elementary schools." 

Four years later, in 1863, on account of the strong classical 
emphasis in New Haven, a Latin school was begun as a part of the 
public-school system. While the curriculum emphasis was different 
from that in the modern junior high school, the age group served was 
practically identical with the age group in the modern junior high 
school. Pupils entered the high school proper at twelve years of age. 
Boys—later both boys and girls—entered the Latin school two years 
earlier than they entered the senior high school. The entrance re- 
quirement was that the pupil was to have made sufficient progress 
in the English studies to warrant the beginning of Latin. English 
branches were studied as in the elementary school except that the 
time usually given to English grammar was devoted to Latin.” 

For three years, from 1863 to 1866, the Latin school existed as a 
separate institution. In 1867 it was incorporated into the senior high 
school. However, the plan was still followed of permitting pupils to 
enter the Latin department two years earlier than they entered the 
five-year course in the senior high school. This made a fotal of seven 
years for the Latin junior high school department and the high 
school itself.’ 

* Report, Board of Education, New Haven, 1859, p. 16. 


? Catalogue of the Public Latin School of New Haven, 1863-1866, p. 16. 
3 Report, Board of Education, New Haven, 1867, p. 55. 
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Table I shows the number of boys and girls who attended the 
Latin school from 1863 to 1866. Table II shows the ages of the pu- 
pils who attended the Latin school and the high school during the 
summer term of 1866. 

When the Latin school became a part of the high school in 1867, 
the entrance requirements for the Latin department were stated in 

TABLE I 


NUMBER OF Boys AND Grrts ATTENDING THE LATIN SCHOOL, 
New Haven, ConNECTICUT, FROM 1863 TO 1866* 


Number of Boys|Number of Girls Total 


35 
44 
33 
18 


*Catalogue of the Public Latin School of New Haven, 1863-1866, p. 20. 


TABLE II 


AGES OF PupILs ENROLLED IN THE LATIN SCHOOL AND THE HIGH 
ScHooL, NEw HAvEN, CONNECTICUT, IN THE 
SumMMER TERM, 1866* 


Number of Pupils in the|Number of Pupils in the 
Latin School High School 


*Report, Board of Education, New Haven, 1866, p. 45. 


greater detail than they were at any time previously. The chief rea- 
son for the existence of the Latin department was the desirability of 
having college-preparatory pupils begin language study earlier than 
the time of the completion of the elementary school. The admission 
requirements were a desire to make Latin the principal study, a 
willingness to study Latin for two years, a thorough mastery of 
arithmetic, and “corresponding progress in other studies.”’ Again, at 
this time it was planned to give the regular English courses of the 
grammar school along with the extra Latin." 


t Report, Board of Education, New Haven, 1867, p. 55. 
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The facts here presented show that as early as 1849 in Middle- 
town, and 1863 in New Haven, special departments for boys and 
girls from nine or ten to twelve years of age were introduced into the 
public-school system. In Middletown not only was this department 
for pupils of junior high school age, but it was called “the junior de- 
partment” of the high school. This junior department had its own 
separately organized course of study. Also, in the annual reports of 
the board of education the teachers and the pupils in the junior de- 
partment of the high school were listed separately from the teachers 
and the pupils in the senior department as late as 1865. It is true 
that enrichment courses and guidance in the present-day sense were 
not given, but in New Haven special vocational work was offered in 
the Latin school, its chief purpose being to prepare in the languages 
for college entrance. It is recognized that these examples do not rep- 
resent typical junior high schools of the present day, but neither were 
elementary schools and senior high schools of that time exactly like 
such schools today. However, it is believed that elementary schools 
and senior high schools existed at that time. Why not also recognize 
the existence of the junior high school? 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 


L. R. HIATT 
Fort Scott Junior High School, Fort Scott, Kansas 


In April, 1927, 140 eighth-grade boys and girls in the Fort Scott 
Junior High School, Fort Scott, Kansas, listed what they considered 
the most important items in junior high school citizenship. The 
girls were given the following assignment. 

Write a paper of from 150 to 200 words on the topic “Junior High School 
Citizenship.” This may be handled in either of the following ways. 

1. Make a list of the activities in which the good school citizen engages—for 
example, ‘gets to his classes on time,”’ “takes pride in his school,” etc. 

2. Make a list of the activities in which the good school citizen does not 
engage—for example, “does not run in halls,” ‘‘does not fight on the school 
grounds,”’ etc. 


Seventy-five papers were secured and analyzed for the different 
items of junior high school citizenship mentioned and the frequency 
of each. A check list was prepared, including the various citizenship 
activities mentioned but not showing the frequencies. This check 
list was duplicated, and the sixty-five boys in the eighth grade 
checked it according to the following instructions. 

1. Place a small X before each of the ten most important items of junior 
high school citizenship listed on this sheet. 

2. If the ten most important items of junior high school citizenship are not 
found in the list, please add enough items to make the ten most important in 
your judgment. 


Table I shows the citizenship activities listed and the number of 
times each was mentioned by the girls and by the boys. The activi- 
ties are classified under four headings—relations with teachers, re- 
lations to school property, relations to scholarship, and personal 
traits. 

Only four items were added by the boys, three of which were 
mentioned once only. 

It is to be noted that there is very little difference between the 
boys and the girls in their checking of the items listed under “rela- 
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TABLE I 


Crr1zENsuip ActTIvITIES LISTED AND FREQUENCY OF MENTION BY GIRLS AND Boys 


Boys 


Relations with teachers: 

Obeys teacher 

Respects teacher 

Helps teacher 

Does not gossip about teachers 

Likes teacher 

Does not talk aloud when teacher is talking 

Does not talk aloud when teacher is busy 

Does not make faces at teacher when teacher’s back is turned 
Relations to school property: 

Keeps gum off floor and seats 

Keeps buildings and grounds clean 

Soaps paper off floor 

Does not scratch or mark walls or seats 

Protects property 

Picks up paper from floor 

Does not slide down balustrades 

Returns found property 

Takes pride in seers of school 
Relations to scholars “1 

Is not absent or tardy except for good cause . 


HHP HH OD 


Takes interest in school subjects 
Takes pride in school 
Is honest 


Tries hard after failure 

Cultivates good habits 

Does not copy 

Gets enough sleep 

Defines citizenship for himself 

Does not whisper without permission 


iS) 


HU ORD HH HW OO 


Does not — up without trying 
Personal traits 


Boosts school (team, classroo: 

Does not fight on school 
Does not run in halls 

Is neat and clean 


“ 


CH HH OOO 


Does all possible to make school better 

Is loyal to school 

Has high moral standards 

Does not push in halls 

Does not throw beans or shoot paper wads 
Sets example to encourage younger pupils 
Smiles 

Does not swear 

Does not eat candy in school 

Practices fair play 

Practices kin 


~ 


Girls 
22 25 
20 
6 
4 
4 
3 
° 
27 
22 
21 
21 
Io 
6 
6 
2 
I 
34 
° 
10 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Personal traits—Continued 


Is trustworthy 
Acts toward school as a good citizen acts toward his country 
Is a good sport 
Does not talk in assembly 
Takes off hat inside 
Keeps contagious disease away from other pupils 
Does not steal 
Speaks cheerfully 
Is not a snob 
Is not boisterous 
Comes into room in an orderly way 
— seat on coming into room 
Bothers no one in front or behind 
Votes for best candidate 


Does not “squeal’’ 
Stands on feet while answering 
Hangs clothes so that they will omg easily fall 


Allows no pictures drawn in 

Shows respect to everyone in school 
Does not tease younger pupils 

Gives school credit for pupils’ success 


CH HH COU HO HAI D 


tions with teachers.” There are minor exceptions, however. Six 


girls, for example, think a pupil should help the teacher, but no boys 
mention this trait. 

There is considerably less agreement on most of the items men- 
tioned under “relations to school property.” The girls’ training in 
housekeeping or their natural inclination toward it seems to be re- 
flected here. An interesting contradiction appears in this section. 
Eighteen boys and only one girl think that the pupil should take 
pride in the appearance of the school. The girls greatly outvote the 
boys, however, on the items having to do with keeping the appear- 
ance of the school in a manner meriting pride, such as keeping build- 
ings and grounds clean, keeping gum and paper off the floor, and re- 
fraining from marking walls and seats. 

There is reasonable agreement on the items listed under “rela- 
tions to scholarship,” although more girls than boys place emphasis 
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Does not talk loud in halls... I 

25 

25 

10 

8 

12 

17 

a 24 
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on the important items of absence and tardiness and the proper 
mastery of assignments. The girls do not mention smoking, possibly 
because it does not affect them. 

Personal traits in the makeup of good junior high school citizens 
call forth considerable difference of opinion between boys and girls. 
Traits mentioned frequently by girls and infrequently by boys are 
obedience, “boosting” the school, refraining from fighting on the 
school grounds, and refraining from running in the halls. Traits 
frequently mentioned by boys and infrequently by girls are honesty, 
fair play, acting toward one’s school as a good citizen does toward 
his country, trustworthiness, being a good sport, keeping contagion 
from others, refraining from stealing, controlling one’s temper, and 
giving the school credit for pupils’ success. 
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FAILURES IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HELEN H. COWING 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Failures we have always with us. Though school officers are mak- 
ing a tremendous effort to adapt the curriculum to the needs of indi- 
viduals, there are many in our high schools, as in the business 
world, who neglect their opportunities and will not work. 

The duplication of instruction given to these pupils costs 
thousands of dollars annually,’ and it has been suggested recently 
that pupils be charged for every semester course that is repeated. 
Children living outside the district are obliged to pay for all instruc- 
tion. For pupils living within the city limits, the board of education 
is willing to pay once, but should it be expected to furnish similar 
instruction twice for the same child? Courses of study are now being 
so well adapted to the individual that there is usually no excuse for 
failure except in the case of those who have been ill, and for all such 
pupils special arrangements may be made. Those who need to re- 
peat their work are, for the most part, the lazy, the indifferent, and 
the trouble-makers. With these the principal and the assistant 
principal spend a large part of their time, at a cost sometimes 
of several thousand dollars more, whatever their salaries may be. 
If this expense be added to that required for instruction, the cost 
of giving such pupils repeated privileges is excessive. What is worse, 
some of these pupils really care little whether they succeed or not. 
“Had you not better drop one subject,” inquired a home-room teach- 
er of such a boy, “‘and put your extra time on your other lessons?” 
“Oh, no,” he answered indifferently, “that wouldn’t pay. Miss 
Smith may pass me anyway, and, if she doesn’t, I can go to summer 

t The Chicago Tribune recently published the following statement: “The cost of 
failures in school to the taxpayer was measured in a study made by the Chicago Prin- 
cipals’ Club. It was found that every repeater meant a waste of $40 in teaching service 
alone. In 1924 the 35,746 failures in the elementary schools of Chicago meant an ad- 


ditional $1,429,840 in teaching besides the enormous waste in school space required to 
seat them for an extra year.” 
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school.” He could spend his time there as well as anywhere, not car- 
ing in the least whether additional instruction would be at all worth 
while or whether it would cost the city anything to provide it for him. 

A boy of this sort goes to high school without any feeling of 
responsibility with regard to making good use of his time in return 
for the benefits received. He thinks that any amount of instruction 
is his inalienable right and that the supply is practically unlimited. 
He often regards the institution as chiefly social. He enjoys the com- 
panionship of his schoolmates. He is jolly, and they like him. He 
has a good time, which is exactly what he wants. Teachers and les- 
sons may be somewhat of a drawback, to be sure, but he tries to dis- 
regard them so far as that is possible. On the whole, therefore, he 
enjoys school very much and does not care especially whether he 
fails in one or two subjects every term. At all purely social functions 
and in “rooting,” he is helpful. 

Sometimes, however, there is another kind of failure. Joe > 
for instance, was clever and fond of being noticed. He was nineteen 
years old and had never cared for work but was usually eager for 
any kind of mischief. His parents were poor. His father realized that 
Joe was simply wasting his time in school and wanted him to leave 
school and get a job. Joe’s mother, however, made every sacrifice 
to keep him in school and to supply him with the spending money 
that he required for motion-picture shows, dances, and incidental 
expenses. He finally reached his senior year, but in an elective course 
again he did not pass. “TI shouldn’t have taken your darned course,” 
he shouted at his instructor, “if I’d thought you’d fail me!” 

Having cost the city much more than he should and worried 
all his teachers, this boy was finally graduated, well prepared by 
actual experience to become a: leader in wrongdoing. Such a young 
man, strong and well able to earn an honest living, should not have 
been aided in obtaining an ill-gotten high-school diploma, which 
would serve him only as an entering wedge to further wrong. It 
was merely giving him a tool with which he might accomplish 
greater evil. 

Consider, on the other hand, quite a different case. George 

was a winsome boy and fond of science. He entered high 
school and worked diligently the first year. In his second year, how- 
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ever, trouble came upon him. His parents were divorced; their prop- 
erty was gone; and his mother had become a partial invalid. What 
could he do? He did not hesitate a moment. All his dreams were 
sacrificed. Leaving school immediately, he taught himself a trade 
and gave his mother every comfort. No reward is his. Day after day 
he toils to pay the rent, meet the doctor’s bills, and buy the delicacies 
to which his mother all her life has been accustomed. No one has 
helped him in any way. Handicapped in this day of competition by 
the lack of even a high-school training, he cannot become the man 
of affairs that he might easily have been if fate had been more kind. 
The board of education has spent for Joe more than his al- 
lotted portion of the public funds without making him one whit 
better, while for George it has expended almost nothing to 
help him become the able scientist who would eventually have helped 
us all. Cannot some way be devised in this democracy of which we 
boast to remedy this inequality of opportunity to obtain an educa- 
tion? 

In England there is a maintenance grant provided boys and girls 
of great ability and high ideals who would not be able otherwise to 
remain in school. One reason why the Roman Catholic church has 
become so powerful is the fact that it has always provided scholar- 
ships for its best and brightest boys. Boards of education in the 
United States, on the other hand, spend less money for needy con- 
scientious pupils who are forced to leave school early than for many 
irresponsible pupils who remain not so much for the instruction the 
school affords as for the social atmosphere provided. A skilful 
gardener cherishes the better plants and uproots those that are less 
promising. A human flower of rarest beauty, however, is often left 
untended while weeds receive mistaken care and become abnormally 
developed. 

There is a certain class of young people in whose path it would be 
wrong to place the slightest obstacle. As the elm tree and the oak 
attain their growth more slowly than does the soft, quick-growing 
maple, so do they in time excel in beauty and in strength. Slow- 
ripening fruits are much more valuable than are those produced more 
quickly by the summer sun. Many of our best citizens matured more 
slowly than did their schoolmates, but usually they live longer and 
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often far more wisely. One trait, besides, they all possess, that is, a 
kindly disposition and a great desire to do their part. Courses can 
easily be arranged for all such people—not the traditional courses, 
perhaps, that lead indirectly to the goal desired but courses that yield 
more joy and profit on the way and lead directly to their destination. 
With courses of this sort and with pupils of this kind, there will be 
no reason for failure. 

On the other hand, there are pupils of inferior mentality for 
whom provision also should be made. Special courses, however, 
adapted to their needs, are being planned so that these pupils too will 
not need to fail provided they accomplish all they can. Unless some 
corresponding form of diploma or certificate is likewise provided for 
these pupils, however, in place of the customary one that is bestowed 
on those who take the more intensive work, the latter will de- 
preciate in value. A diploma is worthless that does not indicate the 
truth. 

We should not be reluctant, however, to provide all the op- 
portunities for education that young people can improve, but their 
digestion of the mental food placed before them depends on their 
various tastes, aptitudes, powers of concentration, and ideals as well 
as on their mentality. It is rank extravagance, therefore, to provide 
at great cost more instruction than they can possibly assimilate or 
of a sort not readily digested. For the lazy and for those who do not 
wish to learn, some arrangement should be made whereby they can- 
not continue to waste public funds. It would be difficult to make 
them pay at the time for every course repeated. Is it just to the tax- 
payers, however, to spend on lazy, indifferent boys and girls an extra 
sum of money that might otherwise provide better training for 
the best pupils and help those who are most conscientious to remain 
in school? Is it right to lead the most indolent to believe that the 
world owes them much more than they deserve? Is it fair to take 
additional money in the form of taxes from hard-working citizens 
in order that certain traditional courses may be inflicted on minds 
unfitted to receive them or that indifferent young people may have 
repeated instruction at additional cost? 

Sometimes these thoughtless young people do not even realize 
that schools cost money. They take buildings and teachers for 
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granted, as they do the storms and sunshine or the comforts of 
their homes. Should we not teach them to be more practical? Should 
we not let them know, at least approximately, the cost in dollars and 
cents of the opportunities afforded them, making an educational 
budget for each one and expecting him to live up to it? 

We should be reasonable in our expenditures. Although we be- 
lieve in a certain amount of opportunity for education—much more, 
indeed, than is provided in any other country—why could we not 
state definitely that we are willing to allow $650 worth of high- 
school courses for every pupil who remains in school? This is ap- 
proximately the cost per pupil of the thirty-two major courses re- 
quired for graduation. If, on account of failure and the consequent 
necessary repetition of a course or the substitution of another, the 
$650 worth of courses have all been taken before the thirty-two 
points are gained, the additional cost of instruction necessary for 
graduation from the high school should be defrayed by the pupil or 
his parents. 

Unless a boy passes in all his subjects and is able to maintain an 
average of 85 per cent or more, he is not likely to carry during a 
semester more than the usual four major subjects. If he were four- 
teen or fifteen years old, therefore, when he entered high school, he 
would be eighteen or nineteen by the time he had availed himself 
of the thirty-two allotted courses. A young man as mature as this 
would certainly be able to earn money afternoons in order to pay 
for additional instruction if through negligence he had failed at any 
time and yet desires to graduate. At any rate, he would have had 
as much money expended on his education as have others in his class 
who appreciated their opportunities more and worked hard enough 
to obtain at least a passing mark of 70. 

The money saved by making such a charge might constitute a 
maintenance fund, which, under careful supervision, could be used 
to help needy conscientious boys and girls to remain in school and 
complete their high-school work. In later years these pupils would 
become leaders in civic welfare, and the board of education would 
receive great credit for having given them the opportunity they de- 
served. 

Though one can hardly fail to perceive the justice of such a pro- 
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cedure, one may feel that it would be difficult to plan the necessary 
details. An innovation of this kind would naturally require careful 
thought in order to avoid antagonism, and it is always best in such 
a case to present the matter frankly to the parents and to the tax- 
payers as well as to the pupils. Publicity is the cure for many ills, 
and, at this particular time, when economy is the watchword, the 
scheme might commend itself to many. 

In order to facilitate the execution of this plan, letters and state- 
ments similar to the following might be sent to the parents of all 
new pupils at the beginning of each semester. The fact that $650 
would be appropriated to pay for his child’s high-school training 
would naturally appeal to any parent, and he would be much more 
likely to acquiesce in the statement regarding those who fail. At any 
rate, the scheme might be worth trying. 


To PARENTS: 

We wish to make our school better for your child. We have, however, only 
a certain amount of money available for high-school purposes and desire to use 
it to the best advantage. 

Your son will have a greater share in all the good the school affords if we 
do not have to spend additional money hereafter in duplicating work for those 
who fail. 

Will you kindly sign the statement below and encourage your child to study 
diligently that we may be able to give him the best instruction adapted to his 
needs. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Realizing that it costs the Board of Education six hundred and fifty dollars 
($650) to pay for the high-school instruction necessary to obtain the thirty-two 
points required for graduation, I hereby agree to study diligently and make the 
most of the opportunity afforded me of becoming a more useful, honest, and 
worthy citizen. 

If, because of failure on the part of any pupil, his allotted $650 has all been 
used before his necessary thirty-two points have been secured, I hereby certify 
that it would be only fair for him to pay $20 for each subsequent semester course 
required for graduation if he remains in school. 


Pupil 


Approved: 


Parent or guardian 
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If the matter of expense and consequent obligation were thus 
impressed on both pupils and parents, there might be a new attitude 
developed that would result in fewer failures and in a reduction in 
the total cost of duplicating work. In spite of all our efforts, how- 
ever, there would be some who could not always get passing marks. 
Inheritance is a vital factor, and home conditions that unmake many 
a man affect the children also. 

Most boys and girls would prefer to pay for extra courses if they 
wish to graduate than to attend another school, but there would be 
some whose parents could not afford to pay and others who would 
refuse to pay. Sometimes, too, young people are thrown upon their 
own resources and work afternoons to pay for their board and their 
clothes, and they could not possibly pay tuition also. After all such 
pupils had been given their thirty-two allotted courses, they might 
be transferred to a supplementary school, centrally located, where, 
under careful physical and psychological supervision, they could 
take more high-school courses free of charge, or inspirational and 
vocational courses more suited to their needs, and in due time re- 
ceive appropriate diplomas. The initial cost of such a school should 
not become an obstacle for it would undoubtedly be an excellent 
investment. Potential criminals might become good citizens. This 
school might also serve as an educational clinic, from which valuable 
data might be obtained. Best of all, however, education would still 
be free but with such restrictions that the morale of all would be 
improved. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 


EDWARD E. CURETON 
University of Oregon 


The general aim of this article is to discover some fairly valid and 
reliable basis for the selection and evaluation of materials for text- 
books and courses of study in junior high school science. The spe- 
cific object is to provide the best possible answers to the following 
questions. (1) What are the basic aims of junior high school science? 
(2) What are the basic functions of the science laboratory in the jun- 
ior high school? (3) What are the best methods of teaching junior 
high school science, and how should the teacher distribute his time 
among these various methods? (4) What specific topics and prob- 
lems should be considered as minimum essentials in junior high 
school science? 

In an attempt to answer these questions, the following assump- 
tions were made. (1) At the present time there is no criterion better 
than the pooled judgments of recognized experts. (2) Judgments ex- 
pressed directly are more valid than judgments expressed indi- 
rectly. (3) Judgments of the relative merits of several alternative 
items are more reliable than judgments of the absolute merits of 
the same items taken separately. (4) Judges vary in their compe- 
tence to judge the importance of the materials of junior high school 
science. 

On the basis of these assumptions, the following procedure was 
developed. 

An analysis of a considerable proportion of the published litera- 
ture was made in order to derive lists of all the important aims, func- 
tions of the laboratory, methods of teaching, and specific topics and 
problems proposed to date. This analysis included two previous in- 
vestigations of the aims of general science; three monographs on gen- 
eral science subjects, including newspaper analyses, adults’ and chil- 
dren’s questions, and an analysis of eighteen textbooks published 
prior to 1920; nine books and pamphlets on the teaching of second- 
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ary-school science; nine courses of study in general science; two 
forms of one standard test in general science and three forms of 
another; and thirty-six textbooks and laboratory manuals in general 
science. 

Slips of heavy paper, two by four inches, were procured. As each 
book or article was read, all aims, functions of the laboratory, meth- 
ods of teaching, and specific topics and problems were noted on 
separate slips. At the end of the analysis, there were about 100 aims, 
20 functions of the laboratory, 70 methods of teaching, and 11,500 
specific topics and problems noted. The slips were then sorted and 
classified. Duplicates were eliminated, and lists were prepared. The 
lists were then condensed so far as possible by grouping related ma- 
terial under single headings. The final lists contained 5 basic aims, 3 
functions of the laboratory, 10 methods of teaching, and 548 specific 
topics and problems. 

These lists were then combined into a questionnaire, which was 
sent to four groups of judges—authors of textbooks on the teaching 
of secondary-school science or of courses of study in junior high 
school science; authors of textbooks on the junior high school move- 
ment and college professors of secondary education; college profes- 
sors of science, including physicists, chemists, biologists, geologists, 
and astronomers; and children in the junior high school who had 
taken general science for two years. The last group rated only the 
548 specific topics and problems, using personal interest as the crite- 
rion. 

In order to determine the relative competence of the different 
groups to make the judgments requested, a short subsidiary ques- 
tionnaire was sent to twelve professors of educational psychology and 
educational administration. These persons were asked to rate each 
of the groups defined on an arbitrary scale on which 10 should repre- 
sent the competence of members of Group I and o should represent 
no competence whatever. Eleven replies were received. When these 
replies were tabulated, the relative competence of the groups was 
found to be as follows: Group I (general-science experts), 10; Group 
II (junior high school authorities), 9; Group III (scientists), 6; 
Group IV (junior high school children), 5. 

The main questionnaire was sent to approximately twenty-five 
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members of each of the first three groups and was given to fifteen 
members of Group IV by their general-science teachers. Five chil- 
dren were taken for Group IV from each of three different IX B 
classes. These classes had been formed on the basis of educational 
accomplishment as measured by the Stanford Achievement Test, 
one being composed of children with E.Q.’s above 110, one of chil- 
dren with E.Q.’s from go to 110, and one of children with E.Q.’s be- 
low go. In the case of each class the teacher was asked to select the 
best pupil, the worst pupil, and three average pupils, basing his se- 
lection on past records in general science. 

Replies were received from twelve members of Group I, seven 
members of Group II, and ten members of Group III in addition to 
the fifteen members of Group IV. 

The judges of the first three groups were asked to rank the aims, 
functions of the laboratory, and methods of teaching in the order of 
importance, writing “‘1”’ before the most important, ‘“‘2” before the 
next most important, etc. The rankings for each item were summed 
by groups. Each of the sums was multiplied by the competence- 
rating for the group, and the three weighted sums for each item were 
added together to obtain a final weighted total. The results are as 
follows: 

I. AIMS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 

1. To develop in the child an appreciation of the value and im- 
portance of science as it affects his daily life to the end that he may 
acquire the proper attitude toward those civic-scientific issues which 
he will later be called upon to lend his voice in solving. Weighted 
total, 621. 

2. To develop in the child those general attitudes and habits of 
broad-mindedness, fidelity to truth, careful inquiry and evaluation 
of evidence in connection with problems, and logical analysis of data 
which will tend to mold his character and temperament in the best 
manner. Weighted total, 636. 

3. To develop in the child an interest in the value, worth, and 
beauty of science to the end that he may have opened before him a 
great number of interesting avocations and that he may be stimu- 
lated to go farther into one or more of the many fields of scientific 
endeavor. Weighted total, 753. 
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4. To develop in the child those particular habits and attitudes, 
and to present to him those particular facts and principles, most 
likely to be of definite use to him both as a child and as an adult. 
Weighted total, 770. 

5. To give the child a general preview of the field of science to 
the end that he may have a better basis for the selection of further 
science work in school and perhaps in life. Weighted total, 865. 

It should be noted that the foregoing aims correspond roughly to 
the classification of junior high school science as an appreciation 
subject, a formal subject, a cultural subject, a content subject, and a 
try-out subject. 

While each judge rated the most important aim 1 and the least 
important aim 5, the weighted total for the most important aim is 
621, and for the poorest aim, 865, indicating very great disagree- 
ment among the judges concerning the relative importance of the 
various aims. 


II. FUNCTIONS OF THE SCIENCE LABORATORY IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


1. To give concrete illustrations of important facts and prin- 
ciples. Weighted total, 397. 

2. To train the pupil in the method of scientific research. 
Weighted total, 515. 

3. To develop in the pupil specific skills useful to him either at 
present or in the future in real life. Weighted total, 546. 

The first function seems to be somewhat more important than 
either of the other two, the latter being of almost equal importance. 


Ill. METHODS OF TEACHING IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 


1. Demonstration by the teacher or by a pupil or a group of pu- 
pils. Weighted total, 809. 

2. General class discussion. Weighted total, 830. 

3. Extensive reading of books, magazines, and special papers. 
Weighted total, 1,126. 

4. Class projects. Weighted total, 1,163. 

5. Individual projects. Weighted total, 1,201. 
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6. Field trips and visits to points of interest in the community. 
Weighted total, 1,246. 

7. Individual laboratory work. Weighted total, 1,302. 

8. Intensive reading in a textbook. Weighted total, 1,777. 

9. Recitation of facts learned from a text, in the laboratory, or 
otherwise. Weighted total, 1,855. 

10. Lecture by the teacher. Weighted total, 2,046. 

The following points should be noted. (1) In judging the impor- 
tance of the methods of teaching, the judges were asked to take as 
their criterion the time of the teacher and of the class, writing “1” 
before the method to which the most time should be devoted, etc. 
(2) There is fairly general agreement that the demonstration and 
discussion methods are of the most importance. (3) The ranking of 
the demonstration method as No. 1 lends additional weight to the 
importance of the illustrative function of the laboratory. (4) Inten- 
sive reading, recitation, and particularly the lecture should be used 
very sparingly; this is a point on which expert opinion departs radi- 
cally from current practice. 

Conclusions.—(1) There is no general agreement concerning the 
basic aims of junior high school science. (2) The principal function 
of the science laboratory in the junior high school is to give concrete 
illustrations of important facts and principles. (3) The most im- 
portant methods of teaching and those to which the teacher should 
give the most time are the demonstration, either by the teacher or by 
a pupil or a group of pupils, and the general class discussion. 

The principal object of this study was to determine the consen- 
sus of opinion of the four groups—general-science experts, junior 
high school authorities, scientists, and junior high school pupils— 
concerning the importance of specific topics and problems in junior 
high school science. 

The judges in these groups were asked to rate each of the 548 
topics and problems of the questionnaire 1, 2, or 3 according as they 
considered it of prime importance, properly to be included in a list of 
minimum essentials; useful as supplementary or background mate- 
rial; or unsuitable for inclusion in textbooks and courses of study. 
The pupils in Group IV used personal interest as their criterion, as 
has been previously noted. The data were treated in the same way as 
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the aims, functions of the laboratory, and methods of teaching had 
been treated, a weighted total being obtained for each topic and 
problem. 

Of those replying to the questionnaire, one judge in Group I, one 
in Group II, and two in Group III were unable to find time to rate 
the 548 specific topics and problems. This left eleven members of 
Group I, six of Group II, eight of Group ITI, and fifteen of Group IV 
who rated the topics and problems. 

When the number of judges in each group was multiplied by the 
corresponding weight and the results added, it was found that, if 
every judge marked any particular topic 1, the weighted total for 
that topic would be 287. If every judge marked it 3, the weighted 
total would be 861. If every judge marked a topic either 1 or 3, it 
seemed reasonable that, in order to be a real 1 topic, fairly to be con- 
sidered a minimum essential, there should be at least twice as many 
1’s as 3’s. On this assumption, any topic having a weighted total of 
478 or less would be a 1 topic. Of the 548 topics and problems rated, 
245 had weighted totals of 478 or less. The list of these topics and 
problems is presented as a tentative statement of the minimum es- 
sentials of junior high school science. 


Science and modern industry 

Natural resources and conservation 

Science and civilization 

Sources of heat 

Combustion process 

Need of oxygen for fire 

Products of combustion 

Carbon dioxide as a product of com- 
bustion 

Water as a product of combustion 

Incomplete combustion: smoke and 
flame 

Spontaneous combustion 

Explosions 

Building and handling of fires 

Fire prevention 

Fireproof materials 

Forest fires and their prevention 

Fire extinguishers 

Fire departments and fire control 


Common fuels and their sources 

Fuel supply 

Uses of different fuels 

Heating of buildings 

Grates, stoves, and furnaces 

Principles of ventilation 

Ventilation and humidity 

Cooking devices and their operation 

Vacuum bottles 

Pressure cookers 

Refrigerators 

Ice-cream freezing 

Manufacture of artificial ice 

Cold storage and cold-storage plants 

Thermometers: construction and op- 
eration 

Transfer of heat: conduction, convec- 
tion, radiation 

Evaporation and boiling 

Condensation 
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Melting and fusion 

Solidification and freezing 

Melting and boiling points 

Boiling point and pressure 

Altitude and the boiling point 

Nature of light 

Velocity of light 

Reflection and mirrors 

Refraction and lenses 

Straight-line motion of light: shad- 
ows 

Color and the spectrum 

Optical instruments: convex and con- 
cave lenses and mirrors 

Telescopes, binoculars, and opera 
glasses 

Microscopes 

Spectacles 

Gas lights and gas mantles 

Electric lights 

Principles of illumination 

Lighting of rooms and buildings 

Structure and function of the eye: vi- 
sion 

Care and hygiene of the eye 

Eye defects: recognition and correc- 
tion 

Sources of food 

Food materials: proteins, fats, carbo- 
hydrates, minerals, vitamins 

Bodily uses of food materials 

Tests for food materials 

Food values of common foods 

Calorie as a food-value unit 

Food economy and the diet 

Regulation of the diet: age, sex, occu- 
pation 

Balanced diet 

Malnutrition 

Manufactured foods 

Preservation of foods: canning, pick- 
ling, drying, use of chemicals 

Food adulteration and its control 
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Organisms that attack food, and their 
control 

Care of food in the home 

Community regulation of the food in- 
dustry 

Sanitation of the food supply 

Digestion and assimilation of food 

Milk as a food: food values of milk 

Production and distribution of milk 

Sanitation of the milk supply 

Pasteurization of milk 

Milk consumption and its encourage- 
ment 

Other dairy products 

Sources of clothing 

Insects that attack cloth, and their 
control 

Hygiene and art of dress 

Physical properties of air 

Air pressure and its effects 

Uses of air pressure: pumps and suc- 
tion 

Compressed air and its uses 

Air pressure and altitude 

Chemical composition of the air 

Air and life: value of fresh air 

Sources of the water supply: springs, 
wells, streams, lakes 

Distribution of water: dams, reser- 
voirs, aqueducts, pumping stations 

Water in the home: plumbing, valves 

Hot-water heating systems 

Faucets: replacement of washers 

Sanitation of the water supply 

Purification of water: filtration, distil- 
lation, aération, chlorination 

Softening hard water 

Water power 

Preservation of building materials 

Care of the body 

Rules of health 

Care of infants 

Quacks and their avoidance 
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Quarantine and segregation 

Public towels and drinking fountains 

Community hygiene and sanitation 

Household pests: destruction of in- 
sects and rodents 

Hygiene of schools and public build- 
ings 

Sanitary cleaning of rooms 

First aid to sick and injured 

Poisons and their antidotes 

Safety first 

Digestive system 

Body heat and its maintenance 

Excretory system 

The human body as a machine 

Growth, development, and repair of 
the human body 

Germs and germ diseases 

Prevention of disease: prophylaxis 

Parasitic bacteria and Protozoa and 
how they grow 

Favorable and unfavorable conditions 
for bacterial and protozoan growth 

How the body fights disease: the work 
of the white blood corpuscles 

Susceptibility and immunity 

Infection and contagion 

Vaccination and inoculation 

Common germ diseases 

Stimulants and narcotics 

Sleep: its need and value 

How to study effectively 

Photography and motion pictures 

Nature of sound 

Production and transmission of sound 

Velocity of sound in air, water, and 
solids 

The human voice: operation and care 

Musical instruments and their opera- 
tion 

The phonograph 

The ear: operation and care 

Soap and its action: emulsions 

Water as a solvent 
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Baking powders and their action 

Simple machines 

Friction and resistance 

Bearings and lubricants 

Tools and their value 

Household conveniences 

Cells and batteries 

Wet cells 

Dry cells 

Storage cells 

Magnetic and non-magnetic materials 

Magnetic compass 

Electromagnets and their uses 

Control of electricity in the home: in- 
sulation 

Fuses and their replacement 

Cost of electricity: electric meter and 
its reading 

Electric wiring and the circuit 

Electrical conveniences 

Electric bells 

Electric motors and generators 

Radio sets: construction and opera- 
tion 

Electrical accidents: handling and 
treatment 

Value and uses of electricity 

The automobile 

Dirigible balloons and airships 

Airplanes 

Telegraph instruments and systems 

Telephone instruments and systems 

Importance and uses of plants 

Simple plants and the plant cell 

Gardens and gardening 

Roots and plant feeding 

Crops and soil exhaustion 

Seeds and germination 

Pollination and flowers 

Distribution of pollen 

Plant propagation and improvement 

Leaves and their functions 

Plant breathing and respiration 

Photosynthesis 
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Stems and piant circulation 

Plant adaptations to environment 

Conservation of plant life 

Plant pests and their control 

Recognition of common plants 

Animal life and its distribution 

Struggle for existence among animals 

Reproduction in animals 

Adaptation of animals to environ- 
ment 

Value of animals to man 


Recognition of North American ani- 
mals 


Insects 

Fish 

Birds 

Mammals 

Domestic animals and animal hus- 
bandry 

The cell and its functions 

Interdependence of plants and ani- 
mals 

Earth as a planet: rotation, revolu- 
tion, size, shape, age 

Direction: longitude, latitude, zones 

Time and the seasons 

The moon 

Tides and their causes 

Eclipses and their causes 

The sun 

The solar system 

The planets 

The stars: motions, sizes, composi- 
tions 

The constellations 

Minerals and rocks and their recogni- 
tion 
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Fossils 

Erosion and weathering 

Sedimentation: deposition, stratifica- 
tion 

Rivers and valleys 

Plains and plateaus 

Earthquakes and their causes 

Volcanoes and volcanism 

Mountains and their origin 

The ocean and its shores 

Seas and lakes and their origin 

Surface features of the earth 

Ground water and its work: mineral 
and ore deposits 

Mineral resources of the earth 

Soil and its formation 

Classes of soil by texture: clay, silt, 
loam, sand, gravel 

Soil conservation 

Reclamation of swamps: drainage 

Reclamation of deserts: irrigation 

Winds and their causes 

Cyclones and anti-cyclones 

Clouds, fog, and rain 

Frost, hail, and snow 

Thunderstorms 

Tornadoes, hurricanes, and typhoons 

Barometers and their operation 

Rainfall in the United States 

Climatic differences and their causes 

Climate and life 

The weather bureau and its work 

Reading of weather maps 

“Highs” and “lows” 

Isotherms and isobars 

Science of weather prediction 
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HANDWRITING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


E. R. ISVIK 
Superintendent of Schools, Ellsworth, Iowa 


F. W. PARR 
High School, Clarion, Iowa 


Very little attention has been given to handwriting in the high 
school in the past since it has been assumed that this skill is ade- 
quately taken care of in the lower grades. However, the evidence 
shows that pupils entering the high school do not measure up to a 
desirable standard. It is because of this condition that the writers 
feel there should be a definite program drawn up for the im- 
provement of handwriting in the high school. This article shows the 
present status of handwriting of Iowa high-school pupils, presents 
the standards recommended by authorities, and suggests a program 
which, if followed, will bring about a better quality of work in this 
essential phase of school work. 

Tables I and II give a summary of the report of the Iowa state- 
wide survey of handwriting which was conducted in 1927 by the 
Extension Division of the University of Iowa under the direction of 
H. A. Greene. Table I shows the number and distribution of pupils 
who took part. Table II shows the median quality scores and the 
median number of letters written a minute in Grades VII-XII. The 
scoring was done by means of the Ayres Handwriting Scale, Gettys- 
burg Edition. 

Table I should be read as follows: In Group I, which included 
cities with a population of 15,000 or more, there were six cities par- 
ticipating, with a total of 10,332 pupils taking part in the survey. 
‘Table II should be read as follows: Group I pupils in Grade VII B 
wrote with a median quality of 45.78 on the Ayres Handwriting Scale 
and with a median rate of 73.36 words a minute. The “composite” 
scores show that the pupils in Grade VII B wrote with a median 
quality of 39.62 and with a median rate of 81.48 words a minute. 
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Norms are given for Grades VII and VIII. Norms are not given for 
the higher grades because they have not been determined. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS 


Population of Cities | Number of Cities Number of Pupils 


15,000 or more 10,332 
§ ,000-14,999 2,535 
2,000- 4,999 6,309 
I,000- 1,999 6,201 

Less than 1,000 4,026 
750 or more 2,986 

Below 750 7,501 


39,890 


TABLE II 
MEDIAN QUALITY SCORES AND MEDIAN NuMBER OF LETTERS WRITTEN A MINUTE 


Vv 
Consolidated B 


A study of Table II reveals the following facts: (1) Iowa pupils 
are above the norm in speed in handwriting. (2) Iowa pupils are 
much below the norm in quality of handwriting. (3) There is an 


Group 
Consolidated A............ 
Consolidated B............ 
Group Quasar RaTE RaTE RATE RATE 
Grade VII B Grade VIIA Grade VIII B Grade VIII A 
45-78] 73.36] 46.77] 75.76] 48.05] 79.00] 46.50] 80.73 
40,03] 67.50] 38.21] 82.10] 45.75] 75.71] 50.32] 86.24 
THD. 40.46] 82.98] 43.61] 81.62) 44.83] 90.11] 51.00] 81.91 
IV... 38.33} 89.09] 46.20] 72.50] 40.34] 94.49] 49.36] 87.14 
Composite............| 39.62] 81.48] 43.54] 76.78] 41.94] 88.91] 47.70] 82.05 
Grade IX Grade X Grade XI Grade XII 
42.00] 98.00] 40.93] 97.50] 41.25|101.07] 46.75|126.67 
THT... 39. 76]102.59] 40.46]115.79] 42.30/113.27| 40.41|120.92 
IV... 40. 77/102. 35] 40.37/102.41] 43.50|103.97| 44.18]107. 21 
39.51] 91.61] 40.45] 99.52] 46.50) 95.50] 47.14] 97.27 
Consolidated A.......... 42.75| 88.62] 41.70|100:00] 43.80|102.89] 42.30]106.88 
Consolidated B..........| 40.39] 90.90] 44.07] 98.51] 44.33|103.48] 47.48]102.74 
Composite............| 40.32] 96.43] 41.57|101.49| 43.40|103.65| 44.93]106.99 
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evident decline in quality from the eighth to the ninth grade. (4) 
There is gradual but slight improvement in quality as pupils pro- 
gress through the high school. 

How well should a high-school pupil be able to write? Some light 
may be thrown on this question by referring to recent investigations 
which have been carried on in this field. Brief statements of three 
of the most important of these are as follows: 

1. Frank N. Freeman, of the University of Chicago, sent a ques- 
tionnaire to fourteen business firms to find out the importance of 
handwriting and to determine the quality necessary in business." 
The opinion prevailed that a quality of 60 on the Ayres scale is 
sufficient. 

2. Leonard V. Koos, of the University of Minnesota, secured the 
judgments of 826 adults to determine the quality of handwriting nec- 
essary for social correspondence.? Some of the judges were teachers. 
The majority of the judges considered a quality of 60 on the Ayres 
scale satisfactory. The teachers set up a lower standard than did 
the non-teachers. The quality of handwriting necessary for the in- 
dustrial world was determined by measuring the quality of the writ- 
ing of 1,127 employees in a variety of occupations. The judges who 
scored the papers concluded that a quality of 60 on the Ayres scale 
is adequate for most purposes in industry. 

3. A committee on handwriting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence made the following recommendations: “At the end of the 
sixth grade the child should be expected to write a reasonably fluent 
and a plain, legible hand. More specifically, each child should have 
set before him as a minimum standard a quality equal to 50 on the 
Ayres scale and a speed of 70 letters per minute. Those children who 
have not attained this standard by the end of the sixth grade should 
be given continued drill in the seventh grade or junior high school.” 
Since all should be required to learn to write as well as 60 on the 
Ayres scale for purely social purposes, to train pupils to write this 
quality is the task of general education. 

« “Handwriting,” Research in Constructing the Elementary School Curriculum, pp. 


206-9. Third Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. Washington: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1925. 


2 Tbid., pp. 209-11. 3 Ibid., p. 216. 
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In view of the foregoing facts, the writers believe that high-school 
pupils should be expected to write with a quality of 60 on the Ayres 
scale. They make the following recommendations. 

1. A general survey test should be given to all ninth- and tenth- 
grade pupils at the beginning of each school year. The Gettysburg 
Edition of the Ayres scale is recommended. 

2. The teachers or the supervisor should diagnose the work of 
those pupils who fall below the standard of the school, tabulating 
the most common types of mistakes. This may be done by using 
Freeman’s Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Handwriting. A diagnos- 
tic chart should be in a conspicuous place in each room so that the 
pupils may find their own mistakes. 

3. A special drill period should be provided for the pupils who 
do not come up to the standard. It is recommended that there be 
two such periods each week, that the periods be fifteen minutes in 
length, and that the pupils be divided into groups of twenty, with a 
teacher in charge of each group. The materials necessary for the 
drill period are (1) fountain pens, (2) standard 8} X11 ruled paper, 
(3) Courtis Practice Pads,’ and (4) the pupils’ own written work 
(themes, etc.). 

A remedial program embodying the entire high school is too ex- 
tensive to be carried out effectively. It is therefore recommended 
that the drill period be made compulsory for those pupils of the ninth 
and tenth grades who do not come up to the required standard. As 
soon as a pupil reaches the standard, he should be excused from the 
drill period. 


1S. A. Courtis and Lena S. Shaw, Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Hand- 
writing. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1921. 


A NEW PLAN OF HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


E. J. CORRIGAN anv J. ALEXANDER KENNEDY 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


Every semester each intermediate school in Detroit enrols pupils 
from several six-year elementary schools. These pupils are placed in 
homogeneous groups on the basis of three factors—teacher’s rating, 
intelligence rating, and chronological age. The teacher’s rating is 
furnished by the elementary school. It is the teacher’s estimate of 
the pupil’s scholastic ability. The intelligence rating and the chron- 
ological age are furnished by the psychological clinic. The pupils are 
given the Detroit Alpha Intelligence Test when they are in Grade 
VI A. Each pupil receives a letter rating—A, B, C, D, or E—ac- 
cording to his raw score and his chronological age. This letter rating 
is obtained by combining the raw scores of all eleven-year-old pupils 
regardless of grade. The first 8 per cent receive A; the next 12 per 
cent receive B; 60 per cent receive C+, C, and C—; 12 per cent and 8 
per cent receive D and E, respectively. The letter rating is not an in- 
telligence quotient although it has a similar meaning. Classifying in- 
to groups according to the three items but with no definite weight 
given to any of them has been the practice. 

The study here reported was conducted at the suggestion of the 
supervising principal of the intermediate schools. Two problems 
were set up: (1) to determine the weight that should be attached to 
each of these available factors to predict best the pupil’s school 
achievement and (2) to determine how much more homogeneous 
(measured by the decrease in dispersion within each section) sec- 
tions are when they are made up on the basis of these weights than 
they would be otherwise. 

Standard educational tests or objective examinations were given 
in silent reading, spelling, composition, grammar, social science, 
mathematics, and general science to all VII B pupils in the Hutchins 
Intermediate School to determine their school achievement for the 
first ten weeks of the school year 1926-27. From these tests a com- 
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posite achievement score for each pupil was obtained. Table I shows 
the method of deriving this composite score. 

In order to make the various test scores comparable, the scores 
were distributed and a mark of 1 given to the highest 10 per cent, 2 
to the next 20 per cent, 3 to the next 4o per cent, 4 to the next 20 per 
cent, and 5 to the lowest 10 per cent. This was done for each test ex- 
cept those in silent reading, spelling, and composition, these being 
standard tests with similar groupings provided on the record sheet. 

It will be noted that silent reading, social science, and mathe- 
matics receive a weight of 2 and the remaining subjects a weight of 1. 


TABLE I 


METHOD OF DERIVING THE COMPOSITE ACHIEVEMENT SCORE FOR A 
SINGLE PUPIL 


Subject Raw Score| Weight | Weighted 


Composite achievement score... . 19 


These weights were determined on the basis of the time allotments in 
the program of studies, and they are roughly proportional to these 
time allotments. Although taught only incidentally as a phase of 
supervised study, silent reading was given the same weight as social 
science and mathematics because the silent-reading test is considered 
one of the most valid of the tests used and also because reading is 
basic in all school work. The weighted score is the product of the 
raw score and the weight. The sum of the weighted scores for an in- 
dividual pupil is his composite achievement score. The composite 
achievement scores ranged from g to 48. After the composite achieve- 
ment score had been derived, the four factors—chronological age, in- 
telligence rating, teacher’s rating, and composite achievement score 
—were intercorrelated (Table IT). 

It is interesting to note that the results bear out the generally ac- 


Spelling. 3 3 
General science..................-- 3 3 
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cepted fact that intelligence is a large factor in determining a pupil’s 
success or failure in school. They also show that the teacher’s rating 
is almost as helpful in predicting the pupil’s achievement. The chron- 
ological age does not appear to be as important as the other two fac- 
tors. 

Although valuable and interesting, the simple correlations do not 
show the proper weight to attach to each item. The intelligence rat- 
ing undoubtedly predicts the pupil’s achievement better than does 
his chronological age, but there is not so much certainty in the case 
of the intelligence rating and the teacher’s estimate. By means of 
partial correlation and partial regression, a definite weight may be 


obtained for each factor. 
TABLE II 
SmpLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CoMPOSITE ACHIEVEMENT SCORE, INTELLIGENCE 
RATING, TEACHER’S RATING, AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


Teacher’s Chronological 
Ratin; Age 


—— achievement score é ; —.25 
Intelligence rating —.10 
Teacher’s rating —.19 


The regression equation is, in a sense, a formula showing how 
weights may be obtained and used. The equation found was: 


.44X, 


X, is the composite achievement score; X,, the intelligence rat- 
ing; X;, the teacher’s rating; and X,, the chronological age. The 
weights by which the factors should be multiplied to make the best 
prediction of the pupil’s achievement are 1.26, 1.01, and .44. These 
figures are awkward and impractical for the administrator. Conse- 
quently, the following approximate weights were adopted for practi- 
cal purposes: 5 for intelligence rating, 4 for teacher’s rating, and 2 
for chronological age. 

These weights were then used in reclassifying the pupils into new 
groups. Table III shows the method of deriving the total score for a 
single pupil. The numbers, 3 for intelligence rating and 4 for teach- 
er’s rating, have the same connotation as the marks 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
used on report cards. Twelve is the age of the pupil at his last birth- 
day. Applying the weights from the regression formula, we obtain 
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weighted scores which are the products of the actual ratings and the 
weights. The sum of the weighted scores is the total score. The total 
scores ranged from 29 to 67, 29 being the best and 67 the poorest. 

The thirty pupils having the best scores were placed in the first 
group, the thirty pupils having the next best scores were placed 
in the second group, and so on for the entire twelve groups. Those 
who attended summer school or who entered from other school sys- 
tems were not considered in the experiment because the information 
concerning them was not complete. For purposes of comparison, the 
same number of pupils were placed in each new group as had pre- 
viously been in the corresponding group. 

Since the study was made in the middle of the semester, the pupils 
were placed in hypothetical groups according to their total scores. 


TABLE III 
METHOD OF DERIVING THE TOTAL ScoRE FOR A SINGLE PupPIL 


Actual Rating Weighted Score 


Intelligence rating 15 
Teacher’s rating 4 16 
Chronological age 24 


Total score 55 


The question then was whether or not the new type of classification 
resulted in more homogeneous groups than before. If the spread or 
dispersion was decreased, the groups were more homogeneous. 

Table IV shows that the range within most of the groups was de- 
creased. The average range in composite achievement scores under 
the method of grouping used was 23.8; the average range under the 
new method was 20.1, the difference being 3.7 points in favor of the 
new method. The total possible range was 38 points. 

If the spread or dispersion is measured by the standard deviation 
instead of by the range, the same general effect of a smaller spread is 
observed. The average standard deviation according to the former 
method of grouping is 5.7 points as compared with 4.9 points ac- 
cording to the new method of grouping, a difference of .8 of a point 
in favor of the new method. 

How much was the range in the various groups actually de- 
creased? Table V shows how the composite achievement scores of 
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the twenty-one pupils in one group were distributed. It will be noted 
that both the range and the standard deviation were decreased. 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF RANGES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF COMPOSITE 
ACHIEVEMENT SCORES UNDER THE FORMER AND NEW 
METHODS OF GROUPING 


STANDARD DEVIATION 


New 
Method 


AWO OI 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMPOSITE ACHIEVEMENT SCORES MADE BY 
GrouP 6 UNDER THE FORMER AND NEW 
METHODS OF GROUPING 


Composite Achievement Score Former Method} New Method 


HOW OPW DH 


Range 
Standard deviation 


At the close of the semester the data for the VII B pupils not in- 
cluded in the study were approximated by the various teachers. A 
total score similar to that shown in Table III was secured for each 
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pupil. The 480 VII B pupils were placed in groups for the next se- 
mester according to the method used in making up the hypothetical 
groups. It was then possible to check the degree of homogeneity at- 
tained by using the reading test given regularly at the beginning and 
end of each semester. The scores on the September test (Grade VIIB) 
under the former plan of grouping were compared with the scores 
on the February test (Grade VII A) under the new plan. Table VI 
shows the standard deviations for the various groups according to 
the two methods of grouping. The new method shows an improve- 


TABLE VI 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR Eaco GROUP ON THE INITIAL 
AND FINAL PARKER-DETROIT READING TESTS UNDER 
THE FoRMER AND NEw MEtTuHOops OF GROUPING 


Former Method} New Method 


On ow oon 


a 
° 
oo 
> 


ment of .42 of a point over the former method of grouping. Ex- 
pressed in percentage, the dispersion within each group has been de- 
creased by 33 per cent on the average. 

Table VII shows for two groups the distributions of the reading 
scores under the former and new methods of grouping. It will be 
noted that in Group 1 several cases are in each reading group under 
the former method while twenty-nine cases are in the first two read- 
ing groups under the new method. Group 3 is similar to Group 1. 
Again the evidence points to greater homogeneity under the new 
method of grouping. 

If the 315 pupils had been classified heterogeneously, the stand- 
ard deviation for each group would have been 7.7 points. Under the 
former method, the average standard deviation was 5.7 points, an 
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improvement of 2.0 points, or 26 per cent. The average standard de- 
viation under the new method was 4.9 points, an improvement of .8 
of a point, or 14 per cent, over the average standard deviation under 
the former method of classifying. The improvement of the new 
method over the heterogeneous method of classifying is 2.8 points, or 
36 per cent. An improvement of 36 per cent is seen to be large when 
attention is called to the fact that it would be extremely difficult to 
reduce the standard deviation from 4.9 to 2.0 and impossible to 
reduce it to zero. The zero deviation would mean that the boys and 
girls of each group are identical in their various traits, which we 


know is not true. 
TABLE VII 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE READING ScorES MADE BY GROUPS I AND 3 ON 
THE PARKER-DETROIT READING TESTS UNDER THE FORMER 
AND NEw MEtTxHops oF GROUPING 


Group 1 


Former New 
Method | Method 


12 
10 


29 
0.7 


Three advantages of the proposed method of grouping are evi- 
dent: (1) it is more objective; (2) it eliminates bias and prejudice on 
the part of the administrator; and (3) it may be administered by 
anyone. There is one precaution; since the use of weights does not 
measure ambition, grit, and persistence except as they are measured 
by the teacher’s rating, the counselor should be watching for the ex- 
ceptional pupil and should reclassify him as soon as he is found. 

The study justifies two conclusions: (1) A definite weight may be 
attached to each item—intelligence rating, teacher’s rating, and 
chronological age—that will enable the administrator to predict the 
pupil’s school achievement better than he can under the former 
method. (2) By the use of definite weights the amount of dispersion 
within groups may be decreased. 
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Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The enhancement of a notable work on the psychology relating to secondary edu- 
cation.—In the Preface to Psychology of Secondary Education' the author points 
out that it is virtually a new work. Even cursory examination by one who is ac- 
quainted with its predecessor, Psychology of High-School Subjects, published in 
1915 and now to go out of print, will substantiate the statement. 

The impression of a practically complete re-writing is given by a comparison 
both of the chapter organization and of the internal treatment of the subject 
matter proper in the older and newer books. In reading the chapter titles, one 
finds at least ten in the new book unrepresented in the old. The new book begins 
with a group of four chapters dealing with questions of growth and maturity: 
‘Progress toward [Physical] Maturity,” “Social Maturity,” “Intellectual Ma- 
turity,” and “‘Maturity in Behavior and Attitudes.” At this stage of the treat- 
ment, it seems appropriate to consider “Secondary Education as Distinct from 
Elementary Education.” 

The book then takes up the type of content to which the earlier book was 
more exclusively devoted, the psychological consideration of the subjects and 
subject groups. Even here the organization is markedly different. Where the 
older book dealt with “Psychological Problems in Mathematics,” “The Psychol- 
ogy of Space,” “The Psychological Analysis of Geometry,” “The Psychology 
of Number and Abstraction,” and “The Reorganization of Mathematics,” the 
new book has chapters on “The General Psychology of the Mathematical 
Sciences,” ‘Psychological Problems Encountered in Teaching Mathematics,” 
and “Pupil Difficulties in Mathematics.” After the treatment of this subject 
group, a chapter on “The Content and Methods of Educational Psychology” is 
introduced. This chapter provides a helpful approach to the treatment, extend- 
ing through eight chapters, of the remaining subject groups: English, foreign 
language, fine arts, practical arts, natural sciences, social sciences, and physical 
education. The field last named was without recognition in the older book. 

The concluding chapters are entitled, “Emotional Adjustments and Malad- 
justments,” “Generalized Experience,” “The Psychology of Teaching,” “The 
Psychology of Administration,” “Tests and Measures,” and “The Psychology 
of Learning and the Supervision of Teaching.” Of these chapters, at least the 

t Charles Hubbard Judd, Psychology of Secondary Education. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1927. Pp. xiv+546. $2.20. 
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first, fourth, and fifth are distinctive extensions of the types of content repre- 
sented in the earlier book. The range of content now included in the book as a 
whole amply justifies the more comprehensive title it now bears. It is, in fact, the 
psychology of secondary education in contrast with the psychology pertaining 
rather exclusively to high-school subjects. 

As already indicated, transformation of the book has not been restricted to 
external reorganization only; this has been accompanied by an almost complete 
re-writing of the original text, a re-writing which called for the complete aban- 
donment of the plates of the earlier book. It is out of the question to attempt a 
detailed characterization of all the internal changes effected. The most that can 
be done here is to mention two recurrent types of internal modification. The 
first of these relates to bringing the text down to date and into harmony with 
the findings of relevant investigations reported during the interval of twelve 
years between the dates of publication of the two books. Illustrative of this is 
the utilization of the results of the experiments in reading English and foreign 
languages carried on in recent years at the University of Chicago (chapters xi 
and xii). Of course, studies made elsewhere have also been drawn upon. The 
other type of modification, certainly no less pervasive, is the recognition of the 
‘cardinal importance of social psychology.” In emphasizing its significance for 
education, the author writes: 

The last few years have witnessed a new and highly significant interest in those forms 
of experience which depend on the intellectual co-operation of groups. Language, num- 
ber, the sciences, and all the other institutions which go to make up civilization are be- 
ginning to receive attention from psychology to a degree far beyond that exhibited in 
former years. 

Educational psychology may properly derive its leading principles from social 
psychology [p. 163]. 


However, with all the changes, the real worth of the older book has been 
conserved and enhanced. For instance, the chapter on “Generalized Experi- 
ence,” since the appearance of the older book perhaps the most constructive 
and intelligible treatment, brief or extended, of the subject of transfer of train- 
ing and well-nigh an educational classic, reappears with all the merit of its first 
version but has at the same time undergone improvement. 

In evaluating the older book, William McAndrew wrote in part as follows: 

It is a. timely book. It starts with the actual studies found in the high-school pro- 
gram and shows their uses as developers of personal efficiency and of social value. It is 
understandable. It has no fussy, technical language like the talk of the young medical 
student. Its analysis of a typical textbook on geometry would be intelligible to an or- 
dinary high-school student. The chapter on the psychology of language, the one on 
English courses, the pages on manual skill, show an interested familiarity with current 
improvements and with proposed advancement in them that could be obtained only by 
a man who spends a great deal of time in high-school classrooms or who meets and draws 
out many high-school teachers. His discussions of science, of history, of fine arts, and 
of industrial courses are up to 1915 and exhilaratingly beyond [School Review, XXIII 
(September, 1915), 499]. 
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Two changes only would need to be made in this evaluation of the Psy- 
chology of High-School Subjects to make it applicable to the Psychology of Sec- 
ondary Education. The first of these would be the substitution of 1927 for 1915. 
The second would be in the nature of the recognition of the much-widened 
range of content represented in the change of title. The older book did much to 
fill a void for principals and teachers in secondary schools in 1915. The present 
book is suited to rendering an even larger service. 


LEONARD V. Koos 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Methods of teaching composition in junior high schools —Have the authors a 
correct understanding of the pupil activities involved in expression? Have they 
fully realized that all expression is essentially a social undertaking? These are 
two searching questions to be asked concerning any book which discusses meth- 
ods of teaching English composition. Both may be answered affirmatively with 
respect to the most recent teachers’ guide' for junior high school English. 

The authors stress five pupil processes to be developed in the composition 
laboratory. (1) They begin with the importance of “preliminary work designed 
to make the pupils see through what they are to write” (p. 42). This preliminary 
process of arranging ideas, of seeing a whole made up of parts, is to be carried 
out in the classroom, not hurriedly but with plenty of time for deliberation. 
(2) The actual writing of the first draft is to be a free and fluent transcription 
of the pupils’ ideas on what the authors call a “work sheet.” On this point, the 
authors’ comments should be heeded by every English instructor. ‘The teacher 
should not be too liberal with the amount of time she assigns for the writing of 
the composition. She does not wish to hurry the children; neither should she 
allow them to dawdle” (p. 42). Children should be taught “to write at white 
heat” (p. 43). This is the correct position of “fluency first,” which has been 
persistently misinterpreted by textbook-makers who place first emphasis on the 
mechanics of writing. (3) After deliberate preliminary planning and fluent first 
writing, the activities of criticism or appraisal are to follow. Webster and Smith 
affirm the pupils should not worry about the appearance of the work sheet (p. 
43). They should early be taught to apply to their rough drafts such questions 
as the following: 

1. Have I a definite purpose? Is it clear in my own mind? 

2. Have I selected those topics that will bring out my purpose vividly? Have I 
rejected all others? 

3. Does the purpose-idea grow? That is, does every idea, after the first, grow out of 
some preceding idea? 

4. Have I selected telling words to bring out my purpose-idea? 

5. Have I read my composition aloud? Do my sentences have a finished, com- 
pleted sound? Have I begun every sentence with a capital letter? Have I placed the 
proper punctuation mark at the end of every sentence? [P. 43] 


t Edward Harlan Webster and Dora V. Smith, Teaching English in the Junior High 
School. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. Pp. xii+404. $2.00. 
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This is the very essence of good teaching: pupils taught to appraise their 
own work in the light of definitely understood standards of excellence. Ap- 
praisal by the pupils of their own first drafts, with the help of the teacher in the 
composition laboratory, is worth incalculably more than is laborious theme- 
reading with multitudinous red-ink notations by the teacher. Moreover, the 
instructor who teaches children to be their own critics is, for the time being, a 
director of processes rather than a critic of finished products. Naturally, she 
should be both, but a chief fault of English-teaching is that conscientious en- 
deavors to evaluate finished products have overshadowed the even more im- 
portant duties of directing processes. (4) After the pupil’s appraisal of his work, 
criticism of the result by the class as an audience-group is in place. The com- 
position has been written for them; they listen to it read as a whole and make 
suggestions for improvement. (5) The final step in the laboratory procedure is 
to have the pupil copy his work, with “the idea of producing a clear, attractive 
looking manuscript . . . . now ready for the teacher’s diagnosis” (p. 44). 

This is the best treatment the reviewer has ever seen of a sound theory of 
composition, appropriate for an English workshop and designed to induct pupils 
into right habits of work. 

The authors’ treatment of composition as a social undertaking is equally 
commendable. All the processes described, involving purpose, plan, execution 
of plan, individual and group appraisal, and revision of the work for a finished 
product, are intended to develop the technique of expression in social situations. 
Children are always urged to write and to speak for someone; always their mes- 
sage is of primary importance. The purely technical aspects of language—spell- 
ing, grammar, punctuation, sentence structure, and the like—have their place, 
often a conspicuous place, in thorough drill, but improvement in language 
ability is primarily improvement in thinking, writing, and speaking for someone. 

The authors say on this point: 

The group method supplies the machinery for socializing within a class period all 
the compositions that the children write in and for that period. This method provides 
in the interpretation of composition—as the little theater does in dramatic presenta- 
tion—an opportunity for an intimate, close relationship between the entertainers and 
the entertained. It produces a friendly spirit of co-operation and helpfulness rarely 
found in procedures that require the attention of the whole class. Its value in producing 
just the right atmosphere for reading and discussion makes it an indispensable adjunct 
to nearly every lesson in literature and composition. The group method is given a place, 
therefore, in nearly every chapter and is discussed in detail in chapter viii [p. v]. 


Quite in keeping with the excellence thus discussed are all the other features 
of the book. Especially good are chapter vi, “The Evaluation and Diagnosis 
of Results”; chapter x, “Grammar—Oral and Written”; and chapter xii, 
“Letter Writing.” A very useful appendix (pp. 316-47) entitled, ‘““A Reference 
List of Projects,” names and classifies with exact references to sources more than 
six hundred projects appropriate for group or individual undertakings. 

R. L. LyMan 
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Systematic laboratory work in community citizenship.—One of the outstand- 
ing problems in the teaching of social science during the past few years has 
been the development of a laboratory technique which will serve to link the life 
and activities of a pupil’s home community with the textbook material of the 
citizenship class. Many “laboratory methods” have been suggested, but the 
unsystematic character of most of the suggestions has negatived their applica- 
tion to a great extent. However, a recent manual,! which is “the outgrowth of 
efforts to apply the laboratory method to the study of civics” (p. iii), seems to 
point to a solution of some of the difficulties of the problem. In the Introduction 
the point of view of the authors is presented as follows: 

The study of community life and social problems as presented in textbooks needs 
to be supplemented by an examination and investigation of the actual life and civic 
problems of the neighborhoods in which boys and girls live But investigations 
must be carefully planned and systematized if the community is to prove an effective 
laboratory in which to make worth-while observations, gather useful data, and draw 
sound conclusions concerning the underlying principles of social life. Haphazard and 
unorganized surveys and field trips are not only superficial and unproductive but are 
oftentimes positively misleading [p. iii]. 

It is to overcome this last-mentioned danger and to provide materials for 
more analytical and productive study within the community that the manual 
has been prepared. It is singularly complete and well organized; its seventeen 
units, corresponding to chapters, are arranged in four parts. Part One, “Com- 
munity Life,” is composed of five units dealing with the various institutional 
groups of the community, such as the family, the church, and the school. Part 
Two, “Social Problems,” has units on public health, safety, and recreation. 
Part Three, “Economic Problems,”’ has five units: “How People Make a Liv- 
ing,” “Community Wealth and Capital,” “Thrift and Saving,” “Producing and 
Consuming Wealth,” and ‘(Communication and Transportation.” Part Four, 
“Political Problems,” has units on “Government: Its Organization and Duties,” 
“Meeting Governmental Expenses,” “Privileges of Citizenship,” and “Duties 
of Citizenship.” 

The manual is a combination guidance outline, assignment sheet, and 
repository for pupils’ written work. At the beginning of each part is a brief and 
very human introduction, which presents the units of the part as significant 
aspects of the pupil’s environment. Each unit is introduced by a carefully 
worded statement of the problem involved in mastering it. The “problem” is, 
in reality, the teaching objective of the unit. Following it is a series of “proj- 
ects,” each of which is made up of a set of exercises and assignments focused 
on some significant element of the unit. 

An example will make the form of the manual clearer. The problem of the 
unit “Community Health” is “to become familiar with health conditions in the 
community and to devise ways of improving personal health habits and com- 

t Howard Copeland Hill and Damon Haydock Sellers, My Community: A Pupil’s 
Manual for the Study of Community Life. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. vi+146. 
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munity sanitation” (p. 43). Four sets of exercises are included as aids in the 
solution of the problem. Each of the sets is called a “project”; the central 
themes of the four projects are (1) the importance of health to the welfare of the 
individual and his community, (2) the relation of the home to health, (3) the 
relation of the school to health, and (4) the relation of the community to 
health. The exercises of the last of these projects are as follows: (1) the com- 
pletion of a chart showing the results of an investigation by the class into 
the sanitary conditions of the community’s public buildings, (2) the prepara- 
tion of a summary paragraph describing the way in which the community dis- 
poses of its sewage, (3) the completion of a brief, specific questionnaire 
dealing with the activities of the local health department, (4) the collection of 
statistics concerning the prevalence and cost of local epidemics, (5) a sum- 
marization of the work of the community’s private health agencies, (6) a 
report of an interview with an ex-soldier regarding the health measures 
adopted in the United States military cantonments during the World War, (7) 
the preparation of health posters, and (8) the collection of clippings dealing 
with public health. 

Specific directions are given for completing these and all other assignments 
of the manual, and space is left in connection with each exercise for the in- 
clusion of the pupil’s work. Where charts and diagrams are desired, their form 
or outline is provided, and the task of the pupil is to enter the appropriate 
material in the printed form. Blank pages are inserted at the end of the manual, 
but the ample space left for the written work of the individual exercises makes 
their use almost unnecessary. In this respect the book is a pleasant contrast to 
the usually overcrowded laboratory manual. 

The mechanical construction of the manual deserves special commendation. 
It combines the advantages of a bound book with those of a loose-leaf notebook. 
It is securely bound in paper, but the sheets are punched and of the appropriate 
size to fit in a standard notebook cover. In its bound form, the manual may be 
inserted in such a cover; where this is not desirable, individual pages may be 
removed and inserted in the pupil’s notebook. The pages of the manual are 
perforated for this purpose. Another excellent feature of the mechanical con- 
struction of the manual is the distinctness of the printed matter, especially in 
the case of the charts and diagrams. 

On the whole, the manual represents one of the most practical contributions 
yet made to the laboratory method in civics. It will be of great value for class 
use in conjunction with any standard citizenship textbook. It will render almost 
equally great service as a guide for the work in part-time courses in citizenship 
where no textbook is used. 

Howarp E. WILson 


Education for democratic citizenship in methods of school control.—The be- 
lief that democratic habits and attitudes can best be taught to pupils in an 
autocratically managed school is disappearing in theory and in practice. In 
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theory, two laws of learning are recogitized, namely, that a thing is learned only 
when it is reflected in appropriate conduct and that what one would learn one 
must practice. In practice, the trend is shown by the pioneer schools that are 
successfully employing various forms of pupil participation in co-operative 
management of curriculum and extra-curriculum activities. 

In a book? “addressed to those who conceive the school to be a laboratory 
wherein youth may develop skill in co-operation so that not merely a selected 
group but each member of the community will accept the responsibility for so- 
cial control’ (p. vii), the creative school is explained in theory and described in 
practice. Such a school, the author says, should arrange “educational situations 
so that pupils may be stimulated to take part enthusiastically and confidently 
in many forms of activity by which the school’s good name and orderly positive 
processes of improvement are promoted” (p. vii). 

The author presents the philosophy of creative school control in the first 
four chapters of the book. He believes that the United States is striving for eco- 
nomic and social democracy as well as for political democracy; that the school 
can create in pupils the socialized consciousness necessary in a social democracy 
“only by an emotionalized institutional loyalty sufficiently vital to motivate 
habits, interests, and attitudes that function in real life-situations” (p. 15); and 
that the school must foster the kind of activities, curriculum and extra-curric- 
ulum, which will create within the school a purified and idealized society where- 
in pupils can practice the social virtues and social controls needed in the kind of 
democracy the United States is destined to be. Some pioneer schools have set 
up systems of creative control of school activities. From these pioneers other 
schools should take example. 

Chapters v-xii are devoted to discussions of the systems of creative control 
employed by pioneer schools in their relation to the author’s philosophy. The 
activities discussed are those of the home room, classroom, athletics and physi- 
cal recreation, clubs and societies, assemblies, student participation in school 
administration, and school social problems. It is significant that the author does 
not define creative control differently for curriculum activities than for extra- 
curriculum activities. In his discussion of creative control in the classroom he 
shows that it is the method rather than the content which makes for docility 
and servile obedience or for initiative and self-reliance in the pupils. Clubs and 
societies have an advantage over the classroom in the spontaneity of organiza- 
tion and participation. Methods of managing classroom activities would be 
more likely to secure the co-operative participation of the pupils if they were 
patterned after the methods of sponsoring a club. Some examples of good class- 
room procedure are described and discussed. The discussion of “Creative Con- 
trol through Grade Congresses and Student Councils” indicates in some degree 
what may be expected of creative control. The legitimate functions of student 


t Philip W. L. Cox, Creative School Control. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1927. Pp. x+320. $2.00. 
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co-operation are shown, and examples of the successful performance of some of 
these functions in practical situations are given. 

In the last two chapters, “The Schools of the Future” and “How Shall We 
Proceed?” the author shows the trends in school control and offers some general 
administrative suggestions. He believes that many teachers have the vision but 
are afraid to step out into the unknown regions of new curriculums and new 
methods. It is only by bold pioneering that creative school activities can be or- 
ganized and administered. 

The book should be particularly useful to teachers and principals in sec- 
ondary schools. The philosophy is carefully explained in a highly stimulating 
literary style, and the examples of successful practice are fully described in their 
relations to the philosophy. The selected bibliography for each chapter of prac- 
tices should be helpful. For those who wish to help organize truer social democ- 
racies in the secondary schools, there is, perhaps, no other book in the field that 
will serve better to guide them in seeing the relation between the philosophy 
of democratic control and progressive administrative practices. 

S. Hopson 

Community Hicu ScHoot, GENOA, ILLINOIS 


A genuinely helpful book for school-board members.—The business of being 
a school-board member has received little attention in educational literature. 
There has been no manual for the board member, and his conception of his duties 
and responsibilities has depended largely on his chance experiences and his inci- 
dental education by the superintendent of schools. Now he may obtain valuable 
suggestions in a book! which treats the duties and position of the school-board 
member. 

The book deals with traits of board members, effective organization and 
efficient meetings, planning and policies, the management of finances, employ- 
ment problems, ethical practices, and educational perspective. It gives appro- 
priate space and emphasis to the procedure and importance of selecting a ca- 
pable superintendent. There is a concise discussion of functions to be discharged 
by the board and of functions to be delegated to the superintendent or to other 
specialists. Each chapter ends with a summary and selected references. 

The plain language of the author makes his contribution easily understood 
by those who have not been trained in the technical terminology of education. 
The content is sane and unambiguous. It is well organized and interestingly 
written, and the large type facilitates reading. 

The book should be an inspiration to any school-board member and should 
give him a broader comprehension of his position. Superintendents will find it 
well worth their study and should seek opportunties to make it known to their 


t John C. Almack, The School Board Member. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 
Pp. xii+282. $1.50. 
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board members. It should also be read by students preparing for educational 


administration. 
WarrEN R. Goop 
University UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The attitudes of high-school pupils toward international questions.—The re- 
sponsibility of the school does not end with the impartation of information. It 
is essential that right attitudes toward important public questions be inculcated 
in the minds of the pupils. Before much can be accomplished, however, it is 
necessary that a study of significant facts be made in order that right attitudes 
may be known and that exact information may be had concerning the prevailing 
attitudes of pupils. 

For the purpose of securing information concerning the attitudes of high- 
school pupils toward international questions, a unique study' has been made. 
Through the study of the available literature relating to international problems 
and the careful analysis of five of the most important books on the topic, a list 
of 109 items expressive of definite attitudes was compiled and classified under 
twelve headings. The twelve headings are as follows: racialism, nationalism, 
imperialism, militarism, desire for economic prosperity, tendency toward pro- 
letariat co-operation far the establishment of a world state, attitudes regarding 
public opinion, tendency toward recognition of rights of other nations and peoples, 
tendency toward the appreciation of the worth of other nations and peoples, 
attitudes toward international co-operation, attitudes of international good will, 
and humanitarian attitudes. 

The discovery of how various complexes exist in the minds of high-school 
pupils and what the tendencies are was sought by means of an “attitude indi- 
cator.’”’ This attitude indicator comprised a brief statement of the several items 
which relate to the twelve different types of attitudes. Provision was made for 
checking the items on a five-point scale designed to indicate the direction and 
relative strength of the attitudes. The construction of the indicator is illustrated 
by two statements selected from Section A. 

1. +?—The United States is superior to all other nations in such important re- 
spects as government, educational opportunities, family life, and morals. 

2. +-?—If the interest of humanity in general and of our country clash, we should 
be more loyal to humanity than to our country [pp. 97-98]. 


The indicator was employed in securing the attitudes of 1,110 high-school 
pupils in fifteen high schools in six different states. More than 75 per cent of the 
pupils were high-school Seniors. 

The validity of the results secured was tested by employing the method 
with various groups of adults whose attitudes were fairly well known and by 


t George Bradford Neumann, A Study of International Attitudes of High School 
Students. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 239. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1926. Pp. vi+-120. $1.50. 
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securing from the pupils themselves statements concerning their opinions as to 
the relative accuracy of the individual expressions recorded. 

The results indicate that high-school pupils have definite, conservative at- 
titudes. The pupils do not group themselves about indecision. Only 12 per cent 
of the responses revealed uncertainty. Moderate tendencies, either favorable or 
unfavorable, were noted in 60.7 per cent of the cases and extreme tendencies in 
26.8 per cent of the cases. Only 5 per cent of the statements were marked 
as being misunderstood. The results show that high-school pupils strongly favor 
such a policy as giving the Filipinos independence when they prove capable 
of governing themselves and disapprove of international hate, particularly as 
expressed against Great Britain. They show a strong tendency away from such 
an idea as imperialism and toward the recognition of the rights of others. 

The study should be of considerable interest and value to educators and 
sociologists because it suggests a definite means of discovering prevailing atti- 
tudes, reveals the fact that high-school pupils have definite international atti- 
tudes, indicates that attitudes are often based on prejudices rather than facts, 
reveals the kinds of attitudes that have been developed and that high-school 
pupils actually have, and suggests particular tendencies which are in need of 


encouragement or redirection. 
R. S. NEwcomsB 


East CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ApA, OKLAHOMA 


Self-activity and the learning process.—During the last few years the subject 
of methods for high-school instruction has received much attention from those 
interested in the training of high-school teachers. A number of textbooks have 
been published, and the subject has been approached from various angles. A re- 
cent publicationt approaches the problem of methods from a somewhat different 
point of view. 

The material presented is based entirely on the author’s personal experi- 
ences in training teachers. The justification for the publication of the book at 
the present time is, in the opinion of the author, that it makes the contributions 
of recent educational investigations more accessible to prospective teachers and 
that it assists in covering in a co-ordinate manner educational fundamentals. 
The co-ordination is to be accomplished by the publishing of two companion 
books, one in the field of educational psychology and the other dealing with sec- 
ondary education. It is believed that the writing of the three books by one au- 
thor, involving but one philosophy and eliminating all possible duplication of 
material, will go far toward accomplishing increased co-ordination. 

The scope of the discussion presented is limited to problems relating to in- 
structional procedure. The entire discussion presupposes that all pupils con- 
sidered have mastered the tool subjects in a satisfactory manner. 


t Walter S. Monroe, Directing Learning in the High School. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927. Pp. x+578. $2.50. 
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The author deals with seven major subjects: (1) devising and selecting 
appropriate learning exercises, (2) assigning these exercises, (3) motivating the 
doing of them, (4) giving advice and suggestions to pupils with regard to doing 
the assigned exercises, (5) evaluating pupil achievement, (6) devising and as- 
signing supplementary learning exercises when the evaluation reveals unsatis- 
factory conditions, and (7) giving direct assistance when justified. These are 
chosen as fundamental because all teachers should have a clear understanding 
of the learning process and the subjects mentioned may be considered as a guide 
in achieving this end. 

The author lays special stress on the principle of self-activity in learning. 
The teacher should stimulate and direct the learning process but never attempt 
to “give” knowledge. In this connection much of the current practice of the 
classroom is deplored, and a new place is assigned to the teacher. The duty of 
the teacher is to provide learning activities and to guide the activities to the 
proper conclusions. 

The author believes that the teacher should not seek to make work easy. 
To do so is to deprive the pupil of part of the process. All mistakes should not 
be avoided. The important factor is that the whole process shall involve activity 
on the part of the pupil. The activity of the teacher thus becomes entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the pupil. The purpose of the teacher is to supervise the 
process, and the major portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of that 
subject. 

The book is planned for a college course of three semester hours and is so 
devised that a chapter should be covered each of the seventeen weeks. In this 
way a topic is concluded each week and unity is provided. 

H. G. HarMon 


A new Latin reader.—Like its predecessors, the third volume of a series 
of Latin readers published by the Macmillan Company consists of simple stories 
dealing with classical material. The stories recount the legends of the great gods 
and of the Greek heroes of prehistoric times. In the Preface the author says that 
he offers the material for its content value. One readily concedes this value and 
is grateful for the simple, accessible material of this type. The book is carefully 
graded for form and inflection of Latin. At times one is impressed by the paucity 
of examples of the form that the section professes to stress, but such occasions 
are in the minority. The outstanding defect of the book as a reader for first-year 
pupils is its wide range of vocabulary. For reading material amounting to about 
eighty-seven full pages there is a vocabulary covering fifty-two pages—well over 
two thousand words. The vocabulary is classical, to be sure, but such a range of 
words will prevent the repetition desirable in establishing familiarity with words. 
The book is to be commended for its excellent plan, rich content, adequate and 
less usual illustrations, and pleasing form. It is a valuable addition to the supply 


tT. S. Morton, Legends of Gods and Heroes: A First Latin Reader. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xviii+180. 
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of high-school reading material, although many will find it wise to defer its use 


until later than the freshman year. 
Mima MAXEY 
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